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THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Paacil wanted to forget that he wM an autoor, ana 
in the same way we may write for the o 

people, and not think of the reader as a student at 

aflv MrtKulaf ittge. 

L regards phnosophy, the ordmary man us one 
who whUe not making H his special study, feels 
that incviuble curiosity about it wh|ch we 
and which knowledge alone can ^isfy. "e ar 
not writing technicaUties. as a teadier for «“dents, 
but merely putting the thinking man m direct contact 
Mth re^ty uid bought. 

sunttt is^ simplicity we aim at. And ThomisUu 
fllnloMphy is remarkably suited 

In St Thomas, cleamess and technical pre- 
S^loa are jomed to the broad outlook, if ^ 
fte exprMsion. of the intelligent man 
Those who know already wiU 
beneath oar hare outlines: those who do not already 
taow must not expect to froru. as if ^ j 

at school, but I hope they wiU uudrrjtoud- What 1 


cover aim in rus eirects, as we nna uwu ui u»c 
univei'se. 

Catholics have a special reason for studjing 
St. Thomas; he is theif awn phiiasepher, and his 
works a family treasure: he is the Catholic 
Doctor *’ far rxetUenee. When many outside the 
Church arc taking an interest in him, it is surely 
wrong for Catholics to neglect him. Leaders of 
Catholic thought, and the whole Church through 
them, owe much to him for their fundamcnul 
principles, and Plus X has said that '* none can 
depart from St. Thomas's teaching, especially in 
metaphysics, without danger.**^ 

Every earnest, thinking man. who wishes to 
know more about his religion— aod every Catholic 
implicitly professes to be sucb*-mast take at least 
some sort of interest in this teaching. Not tlut he 
is cjcpected to study it deeply, for spcdallzaiioD in 
this raatter is the work of a few. All we mean is 
that there is no excuse for ignorance, and in saying 
this we pxit ourselves under an obligation of doing 
our share to make this knowledge as accessible as 
possible. 

This is not a r^ume: diere are quite enough of 
them already. They arc not of the slig^iteat use to 
those who know the matter, and are ignored by the 
beginner. Much less is this a learned treatise. We 
have tried that elsewhere for scholars,* and we are 
not doing it over ag^. But there is still anotlier 
way of treating a great philosophy. One can write 
for a public consisting of just ordinary people— 
neither advanced students nor wholly unkamed 

* Bncydleal PoMtndi Gngis. 

a5oTi( ThOfttas Plm$. Akaa. 










THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

thmg's. He analyses where olhers only depict he 
<tcduc« where they mtrodnee: he makes ud undcr- 
8 J^d, where diey make us see: lie reveals when 
mhers Bing. Yci always his theme U their theme. 
He treats 0/ the universe, of man, of divinity and 
Its attendant beings. He strives to create within us 
a represematioti of all these tbiugs-i uew world, 
the double of this one, which will eoable us, despite 
our narrow limlutjone in time and space, to live in 
the whole of it. 

We want to reach the very soul of the poem of 
Jdus, to probe its spirit. Ip grasp its underlying 
vnrty Thts means that we shall dwell little on 
deutl and avoid discussion. If we can get at the 
source. )t will explain itself. Nor shaU we trace the 
histone^ growth of the doctrine, though quite 
aware that it did not drop ready-made from heaven, 
it simply IS not necessary for our purpose 

A genlw belongs to the ages preceding him before 
he li^ for the future. A work of genius is a 
product 0/ society, and the more it owes to society 
the more it has begged from men and things, the 
greater it is. And it is precisely because it absorbs 
everything and trausfonns everything mio itself, 
hat it IS always yoimg and original. A genius is 
luU of life, and living consists in adapting and 
assimnating, and thus recrcstmg and manifesting 
Itself anew. He is more adapted than others to bis 
particular age. he is steeped in it and alive to its 
wants, but nothing can satisfy him save the Quest 
of etemty, which h of every age. and that is what 
makes him the concern of all. 

^ Joat as a genius can unite a variety 0/ peoples 
into one empire, so be can bind all ages together 
into a permanent whole. He treads the same path 
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INTRODUCTORY 

as bis contemporaries, and it leads him towards the 
eternal. He proclaims what his fellow men arc 
vaguely thinking about, and he is found to voice the 
leodments of all. Heedless of his own popularity, 
be is self-tu£deni and sclf'-contained. He gathers 
every ray of li^t he can find in bis obscure 
sttfroundfags, and coocenlraics in himself their finest 
qimUtles. 

>r,T 6 ‘ profit by a time-honoured genius, then, we 
ik^ no seed to go to history. AU we need is (0 
be Igaman beings. This is not to be taken as a slight 
ifMie' historical method, indispensable >0 many 
and extremely muminative always. All we 
Jk^ is that we can have the teaching without its 
hiatoricai setting. 

. I repeat that a Catholic work, because Catholic, 
U universal in every way. It appeals independwtly 
of any age to every age; there is somcibing in it 
like the liturgy or the Church. If wc sec that from 
bis friar's cell, St. Thomas is in touch with every 
age of Christianity, like a wireless operator at sea, 
then are we ready to lend an ear. 

St. Thomas is profoundly original, for H is proper 
to genius to make what it creates appear fresh and 
verdant. It scatters seeds, which, though as old as 
truth itself, seem capable ol germinating for ever. 
So fundamental are St. Thomas's principles, that his 
genius, like all genius, is its own and only cxplana- 

Bul no one would dream of accusing him of that 
pretentious originality which some people display in 
order to achieve a rqiutation. He thought far too 
intensely and disinterestedly; lie was far too much 
taken up with liis abject to care what others thought 
of him- It is quite his own afiair. Time Is too 
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precious lo waste in ostentation: he has quite 
enough to do in tackling the difScuitres of know¬ 
ledge. He needs all his faculties to accomplish the 
task of co-ordinating thought and being—a giant 
imdcrUWng, aud an exceptionally impersonal one 
He was much too keen on reaching his end to stmt 
about on the way. 

His very expressions are an indication. He 
pounds and proves; he never ''affimia" or 
declaj«. He says: this is necessary? this 5s 
impossible; or. it seems. All these express a 
relation with things, not with the truth in his mind. 
He knew none of those phrases so common with 

l!^r to think.one can*l 

help thinking.*' He had no use for personal Ideas 
Ihis IS his strength, for impersanality is a 
chareclenstic of truth, and a genius who stmids for 
truth IS greater than one who stands only for 
nlmsel/. * 

St. Thomas is sincere, and that is his most 
eHective weapon. For reaJ inteUectual work we 
must get away from ourselves, into the realm ol 
Ideas. It ,3 reality that is intelligible, not the 
subjective pretentiousness ol a teacher Facts 
speak: ■■ Wisdom crielb out.” We can do without 
sny pedantic intermediary. 

What St. Thomas says, properly understood, 
seems evident to a right-minded man, predselv 
because he puts forward the troth in the full light 
0 / day and does not treat is as a personal posses¬ 
sion, He relies on you. not on htmsell. He draws 
US out o. ourse1»«, by deducing from principles 
m^te m.us, something we had never realized before 
Hence the impression we get that bis doelriue 
satisfies some secret craving, answers some want 
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vaguely foreseen. Strictly speaking we learn only 
what we have aomehow possessed all along, without 
being eooscions of it. We become convinced only 
of what we implicitly held before. The more this 
law ii allowed its away, the more is genius content 
to put us in the presence of truth, the more fully 
we grasp it. 

k» There is another characteristic which naturally 
‘foUowi from this. In steering clear of any sort 
nf peraonal vanity, St. Thomas avoids its usual 
fi^tDtbpuoment. I refer to that exaggeration and 
■ttBcbufiog'^f other points of view, so marked in 
when every writer, pilmg Pellon on Ossa, 
‘-mwmi to puih his books and himself. St. Thomaa 
Waa an impartial thinker; his judgment is never 
itraeped; be never strains a point, nor has a bitui. 
knowa that one truth correspoTids lo another, 
that thdr nice juxtaposition and balance is the 
only way of weighing them. Nature does not prefer 
i motmuln to a mole-hill, or make one out of the 
other. It keeps hs laws. All thmgs are in propor- 
doQ? all things sincere and balanced. That is the 
wery essence of nature. 

: 'And St. Thomas was wise enough to follow 
flittzre's lead. He was detennlned that his idea 
ihould correspond with reality in all its relations 
and proportions. It must exactly reflect being; 
otherwise his tniod would be a distorted mirror. 
There must be nothing misplaced, nothing due to 
idle curiosity. The great, tha small, the mediocre, 
the sublime, must all be considered, and allotted 
each its place and Its degree of perfection. 

It is a Thomistic principle ibal the proper object 
of aeation is not this or that creature In particular, 
but the whole order of Being. In the same way. 
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THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
mg; scale of inteiligibility ascends again through ns 

an >d». 

since It IS we who know, and reality that we know, 
we perceive tliat everything participates in the same 
essence. 

TJie thing understood is adapted to him who 
undcrs^ds it, and when these two act on eadi 

capacity of uaderataodinjj 
and being understood, they coalesce. We under- 
stand a thing by becoming it in its form of being* 
the thing IS understood by becoming our act of 
and^alandiQg. the idea corresponds to tJie being: 
ihe ^ing is made for the idea, and the scut uoiu» 
the tfto. II,e unity is achieved in os because the 
thing 18 made for us and depends on us. This is 
a r«1 unity and manifests the fundamental unity 
of the inteUigrble, of the intelligence, and of 
being. 

^ Being thinks, is thought, and outside that there 
u nothing. In lU fullness, in God, being is tlie 
ITtought of Tliought. to use Aristotle's sublime 
expression. In aJl other inteflectual beings it is 
living thought, and in bodies it is lifeless thought 
but It IS always and ultirnatciy thought. Ravaisson 
writes that the world is a non-thinking thought, 
depending upon a self-thinking thought " The 
world," says Novalis, "is a captive thought." 
God IS a free thought. 

We may say that since our souls exercise a 
oniversal power over being, they are. in a ceruin 
way, everything which they can become. The 
profound nature of the soul is an anticipatory and 
potential possession of everything that exists The 
soul IS a latent world; its initial aero is only the sign 
of a predesiiitttjon to an iofiaite, which is expressed 
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in mathematics by double zero, joined together, cc, 
The bumaa soul, in its essence, is every idea and 
every being. Soul, of its very emptiness, eagerly 
summons idea and being to itself, to satisfy the 
natural desire for its owe completion. Its need to 
know, to taste, to feel is only Hs need of sell- 
realizatloo, of passing from potency to act, of 
following its natural bent, and of finding itself. 
Its need of God is only the need of achieving this 
conquest of seif and of all things, by going to the 
very Source whence they flow, and where self and 
everything else find their justidcaticn. 

With what greatness does this truth endow us) 
The depth of our mind is unfathomable, like the 
world, and like God Himself. We are citizens of 
the infinite: we art infinite. It is only gradually 
that the knower realizes his universal power, though 
be really possesses it from the first. He is at once 
determined and undetermined; he is man, and he is 
the world. As the object of thought, he ia one 
particubr thing, but as the subject of thought he 
is a universal thing: for wc can only become some¬ 
thing in so far as we are rt already, and we 
progressively become, or can possibly become, all 
things. 

Our extension in being is thus measured, not by 
the narrow limits of our person, but by the vast 
horizon which opens before us. Take away thought 
and we are no more than the lowly beast, whose 
domsin is a den and an acre or so of forest. Take 
away thought, and man Is but a feeble nothing. 
We alone, in nature, have the whole universe for 
our world; other knowers have only certain districts, 
while the non-knowers have no more than themselves 
for world. 
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The iflidligwce itaci/ h greater than aoviliing 
else that comes within its range. It id a stai* in 
the heavens ol nature, the harbinger of a new world 
Or better, it is the eye of nature, the eye that 
nature lifts to heaven, the eye which has already 
piereed the heavens, which belongs to heaven 
which w heaven, by hs substance and power and 
ICS content of celestial light, and is of the earth 
wrthy only by the organic means whidi it uses, 
the mtclUgence reveals our affinity to all things; 
« mdicatcfl the profound unity of being, to whose 
hidden depths it opens the door. 

We must there seek for an explanation, as well 
as for an appheation, of this tendency of the mind 
to nnify whatever cornea under its sway, and enclose 
It m a more and more comprehensive framework, 
m order the better to grasp it. if the mind is, by 
nz nature, adapted to its object, if there be a ki/. 
ship between itself and reaUty, we are led to conclude 
that the tendency in us to unify things corresponds 
to a iimtive wangemeut in nature. Inversely, if 
there be a unity at the basis of everything, if every- 
thmg a idea, cheo the mind will find satisfartioB in 
bnngmg the phenomena of experience ever nearer 
to ideas, if, after this, we come across a real 
idea, 80 rich ^at it comprises and explains every- 
thrag, we shall have found tJie perfection of know- 
edge, ^ well as the perfect being. We shall have 
lound the divine science, and God 

pis in bare outline is the Thomistic structure, 
and Its foundation is here in the analysis of know¬ 
ledge. The mine) which tends towards unity as 
towards an ideal, is forced in another way to tend 
away from it. Its first step is to acknowledce 
umty; then it makes an inventory of what it contains. 
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and finally it reintegrates the simplicity which it 
lost by analysis. 

We try only to unify the multiple, and we only 
try, naturally and effectively, to unify that If it is 
ultimately one. Hence, instead of groping its way. 
our mind pierces to the very core, and unifies almost 
uocoiisciously. just as we can remember what a face 
looks like as a whole, without analysing its individual 
traits. Ooce we have grasped essential order 
of unity in multiplicity and multiplicity in unity, we 
need not search for the accidental connections whidi 
follow from it. At least, perfect intuition would 
have this resulij otherwise the universe is an enigma. 

7 ‘hc Moderate Idealism of TkemisiU Doctrine 

It will he seen that the conclusion drawn from 
the intei'pretarion of reality, as the object of know¬ 
ledge, brings us to IdeaHsm. Things are ideas, 
The world might be called objectively a real 
a^feorance, just as subjectively it is a true 
hallucination, it is an idea formed by Mtod. But 
Thom (Stic idealism cariies with it none of the short¬ 
comings that belong to the name; and also, because 
it is idealism, it lacks aU the sborlcomings of 
materialism. 

It ts proper to Tbomistic teaching to envisage 
things from such a height that it embraces in one 
comprehensive synthesis the diverse positions which 
customarily divide philosophies and men. Mind 
and matter, body and soul, intelligence and will, 
unity and multiplicity, movement and rest, deter¬ 
minism and liberty, created and uncreated being, 
which each in turn have become all-absorbing and 
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THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

aJIowmg 4 special place lor tlie subject pfedscly as 
subject, Uie worker ol an action which U sui generis 
and irreducible to any other objective condition, 
namely, knowledge. 

Knowledge does not go on within me as a 
p hen omenon which comes from elsewhere and is 
entirely conditioned before it comes to me: it is 
also conditioned by my conceiving it, and it is I 
who oianiiest it onder an entirely new form, a form 
which escapes all observation except my own, whidi 
is subjective and hence unyielding Co any explanation 
merely from outside. 

Knowledge has objective antecedents, and is itself 
objective, bat it is equally subjective. By forget¬ 
ting this, or col taking it sufficiently into account, 
people come to deny thought, and even sensation 
and life for wlut is peculiarly their own. They do 
away with the soul, and finish with a radical falsifica¬ 
tion of reality, the definition of which can be found 
only at the very heart of being, and by contact with 
its essential elements. *' There is no such thing as 
brute matter.'* wrote Hmile Boutreux, *' and that 
which makes being of matter communicates with 
that which makes being of spirit.'* 

Now as regards idealism. It starts by supposing 
that the first, U not the only object of philosoplucal 
inquiry is (he tliinkiog subject, or, better, the 
phenomena which we attribute to it, so much so 
that nothing can he conceived or granted except by 
or through (Ills first object. This can go to great 
lengths; in the first place we may conclude that 
knowledge is in no way related to things, but only 
to niy own mental states. As the Platonists held: 
knowledge is relative to ideas. With this diference 
that, whereas, on the Platonic hypothec, ideas exist 
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of themselves or, as some maintained, in God, here 
they exist in us, and all human knowledge is thus 
reduced, in a manner, to psychology. 

Further, since reflection consists in placing as 
interior object before one and thinking of one's 
thought as of a thing, if you say that the thing 
is inaccessible, you must say that even our mcnul 
states arc inaccessible, and (hat true science, strictly 
speaking, consists not in knowing exactly, but in 
living^ And so real knowledge becomes the un¬ 
reflecting rhythm of the ego. 

This leads to the ancient error that everything 
which is seen is true, even contradictories. If each 
one knows only his own mental stales, he can judge 
only of them, and only in so far as he is aflecled. 
Every such judgment wUl therefore be immediate 
and infallible. Hence all states of knowledge will 
be valid, hut we shall know nothing of their import, 

Tt was sufficient for St. Thomas to have enunciated 
these consequences to justify his going hack to a 
position which did away with them. But what can 
this position be? It is simply this: Knowledge 
implies inimediate, objective data: not everytl^g 
is subject or modification of subject, Now stocc 
from another point of view we are forced to hold 
that these objective data can be known ooly by 
becoming subjective, the only explanation is that 
subject and object, in the act of knowing, form a 
real synthesis. There Is between them a consUlulive 
relationship, absolutely fundamental, a relationship 
in being. This means that being is idea, as idea is 
being' that the stuff is common to both, and hence 
one can adapt itself to the other. The real can be 
in us without ceasing to be in itself, because its 
existence in itself implies an essence or form of 
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existence, which we can participate in, which we 
live in common with the object, and which knits ns 
togeUicr. 

It win be obvious that the problem of knowledge 
plajfS a leading part in the Thomislic system, just 
as it does in that of its antagonists. EveryUiing. 
explicitly or implicitly, comes back to this. We 
oiten have tlic feeling of facing a closed system, 
but there is a way in, as in a split-ring. To ask, 
what is being, is to ask, what is this which appears 
to us. And how can we answer vrithout first saying 
whal we mean by appear, and what appearance gives 
or does not give to reality; so that we can say: 
This is the objective reiddue, and that belongs to 
Ihe subject, and that is their common properly; 
and such, finally, is being. 


C. PartUnlar Conclufion 4 , giving Iht plan of 
ThomisUc Teaching 

This initial position leads to far-reaching conse- 
qucQces. To bring them out one by one, as they 
come within the scope of oar experience. Is to 
establish in its true order the whole of philosophy. 
St. Thomas has by no means done that, and even 
a superficial Icnowlcdge of the universe shows it to 
be so astonishingly complex that we should not 
expect it of him. 

St, Thomas's teaching, taken in its entirety, Is not 
a pMosophy but a theology, which uses philosophy 
as its handmaid. St. Thom.is never speaks of him¬ 
self as a philosopher; the PMlosopki, for him, were 
a class apart; be Is Doctor Catkotiens or Theotogus, 
concerned with Sacra Doarim. Theology avoids 
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the critical point of view and its accompanying 
analytical method. Its tenets are received, not 
discovered, believed, not criticized. lU con Lent 
embraces the whole object of knowledge, but 
views it from the particular angle of divine revela¬ 
tion. from which angle it appears most unified and 
co-ordinated, aod at once finds a proper place for 
liuman natui’e In so far as it can kuow, since it is 
properly classified in the order of being. We know 
that the classification of things according to truth 
is the same as according to being. If the order of 
beings is known by divine faith, then our condition 
as tliioking beings, our capacity and our limitations 
will be likewise known. 

Further, even in philosophy, the state of these 
problems in St. Thomas'a day did not require the 
elaboration of a critical teaching, and he had no 
temptation to follow this line of knowledge. There 
existed in inteUectual circles a unanimous acceptance 
of the conditions of thought. It was better for 
him to set to work to solve the problems of his 
time. On occasion, when the need arose, St. Thomas 
justifies his principles. He lays down the mam lines 
which subordinate knowledge as a whole, and its 
characteristics, to the initial fact of tlie mode of 
thinking, but. while doing so, he took things for 
granted and used them. He did not mind antici¬ 
pating, only be took care to advance nothing which 
might later be contradicted; and he anticipated not 
only himself, but the work of the future, being 
aware of the solidarity of human thought and the 
unity of knowledge. 

In the chapters which follow, as we do not wish 
to depart loo widely from St. Thomas's method of 
procedure, and as it is not our design to present 
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trig pbiiosophy in its entirety, we may abandon the 
genetic method sketched in this first ch^ter. We 
have all the more reason for doing so, since we can 
thus notice a few of the more salient charactenstics, 
which when brought together may furnish a scheme 
of hta teaching. 

If knowledge may be called the return of being 
upon itself, being that is intelligence on tlie one 
band and intelligibility on the other, then, the 
greater tlie being or tlie perfection (which comes 
to the same thing, since to perfect is to malce to 
be), the greater its iutelligibility and imelligence. 
And vice vers&. Being and perfection, intelligence 
and intelligIbiUty. go together and are. so to speak, 
only one thing, The more a thing is, the more it 
can be known; and the more kcownble it is, the 
more it knows itself and all things. The all-being 
is also (he an-intelligent and dll-intelligible. On 
the other band, as we recede towards non-being, 
the ultimate state of which is pure potentiality, we 
proportionally recede towards the unknowable. At 
a certain point active knowledge ceases. Then there 
is only an immanent idea called a form, or. from 
another point of view, an end. In the extreme case 
mentioned, there is not even There corres¬ 

ponds to the quasi-nothing of pure potentiality, 
beyond the nothing of active knowledge, the quasi¬ 
nothing of cognoscibility. 

It is precisely this which experience shows ns. 

St. Thomas esqileins that we understand by tbe 
impression which tilings make upon us. This 
impression gauges their uitelUgibilhy and our 
intelligence. It is the subject or the object which 
sets the limit as the case may be. The conditions 
of knowledge make m realise that tbe objects of 
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experience are not entirely intelbgible. and tliat we 
ourselves are cot pure jntelligcjicc. I'here is in 
both a residue of tJie same nature, which conditions 
knowledge, active and passive, and which character¬ 
izes and limits it in all its branches. This is 
matter. 

Our minds grasp the abstract nature ol eadt 
individual tiling which is represented to us. Wc do 
not grasp its individuality, though it is identical 
with the thing. The individual is for ui m- 
cSable," since it implies an element which seems 
a stranger to that by which we know, and which 
represents a sort of degradation of it which we 
cannot grasp. We notice a similar waste in our¬ 
selves. We cannot completely understand ourselves 
at all: there are depths of unconsciousness in our 
individmlity which we can neither sound nor reach, 
and our mind is there entombed. 

If we realise that the form of existence of things 
by which we understand them is endowed with a 
sort of mfiflity. and cJiat it represents, in its simple 
definition, as infinite series of closely allied proposi¬ 
tions, which particular things one after another bring 
to reality but never exhauk, we come to the un¬ 
expected conclusion that the mfioHe is easier to 
gra^ by the mind than the finite, and that liie 
principle of Che finite, matter (which, it is true, is 
in another way infinite), is for us in this life the 
cliief barrier of knowledge. 

What is tliis obscurity in us and things whieli 
limits our knowledge to universal^? And what 
exactly is the place of an Intelligent being in the 
hierarchy of things? 

The obvious answer is that the Hving spirit and 
intelligible reality reach a stage beneath which they 
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proof of the existence of God. St. Xliomafi says so 
incessantly* iosistin^ that it does nothing hut answer 
the question whether God is (an As for God’s 
nature (quid sU), St. Thomas declares it to be in¬ 
accessible, as we have already said. Just as the 
visible rests on the invisible, so the thinkable lias 
its source iu the divine unthinkable. 

Somebody is sure to say that it la strange to give 
s long list of God's attributes, and end up by declai*- 
ing that God is unknowable. What do you mean 
by “know/' then? What Is the good of these 
deductions and attributions, these multiple and 
marvellous '* names/’ which you give to the first 
Principle ? 

There we have the main question. We have laid 
down the terms, and indicated the solution, as far 
as necessary for a preliminary question, but wc must 
persevere with it, for, of all St. Thomas's tcachiogs, 
Done does more honour to hts genius and watdiful 
wisdom. 


in. Wbat Valvz oas otra Relative Kmowletce 

or Goo? 

How, asks St. Thomas, do we set about deiining 
our knowledge of a thing? We have only one 
means: to distinguish this thing from others, and 
mark its place in the framework of our thoughts. 
We first determine the gtnus of objects to which 
the thing to be defined belongs. Then we find 
differenea, by which the thing in question is more 
and more characterised, and marked off from all 
those other objects with which it has been associated 
in our original, comprehensive notion. 
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Can we use this method to define God? One 
migJit imagioc that wc can, when we read in the 
Catechism: “ God is a pure spirit, In finitely perfect, 
knowing all things, seeing all things." And to read 
tile table of contents In the front of a manual of 
theology woold make one even more confident. 
Common sense, whatever its ideas of God, does 
not feel obliged to express them under the form: 
God IS a being, wlilch ... By expressions such as 
these, as by the phrase *' pure spirit " or any 
similar one, we appear to put God in a genus, and 
tJien into a species by means of proper, constitutive 
differences, which characteritc Him completely. 
But there is in fact no genus which can claim to 
include or contain God, not even the so-called genus 
of being, the notion of which is not hamogencous. 
though in a way It binds all genera together. We 
have already said tliat Cod is above being, and 
consequently outside it, as its source. If God is 
thus above being. He Is a fertieri above the coU’ 
gories, which for ub classify being, and supply us 
with our genera, such as substance, quality, position, 
duration, and so on. And a fortiori, He is still 
more above and beyond the differences which the 
mind uses to give precision to these notions, and 
to apply them to beln^: e.g., matter, spirit, 
individual, person, intelligence, power, goodness, 
fustiee, and in general every si^tantial or acci¬ 
dental attribute, every qualification borrowed from 
the framework in which for os all being Is inevitably 
placed, 

Tbia means that God cannot be defined, wholly 
or in part, by a positive defimtion. Any attempted 
definition of God Is partly erreneoos. To think of 
Him as definable is to deform Him, to lower Him, 
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in a word lo deny Him. 11 Nve comprehead Hun, 
He i« no longer true God but an idol. 5 t. Thomas 
has much to say on this important point. We have 
already seen how he doea homage to God's un- 
kiiowftblencss, in making it. as far as wc creatures 
are coocemed, His bigUest and rkliest attribute, 
God remains/' he says,' '* in a sort of night of 
ignorance, and. in this life, it ts by this ignorance 
that we are most perfectly united to Him/’ He 
adopts St. Johii Damascene’s description of God 
as an '* Ocean of substance, without determination, 
without bounds." The same saint says elsewhere. 
" It is impossible to say what God is in Himself, 
and it is more exact to speak of Him by excluding 
everything. Indeed He is nothing of Uut which is. 
Not in the sense tliat He is not, but in the sense 
that He is above all that is, and above being itaclf."* 
In other words, when we try to dehiie God we 
have to fall back on negative digertyues, which 
describe God by what He is not, constituting Him 
" by exclusion." by taking from Him whatever is 
repugnant to the character of Super-Being. We 
say, for example; (i) God is not a mere ideal; (2) 
God is not a mere phenomenon; (3) God is not a 
body; {4) God Is not a being of sense; (5) God is 
not an intelligence joined to a subject, or dependent 
oQ an object, etc. We know Him properly, as far 
as we can kttow Him. when we have distinguished 
Him from all else; when we have denied Him every* 
thing—and this lias made some high mystics speak 
of the ncthinpiess of God—in order better to take 
away the quasi-being of creatures from tbe Super* 
Being, which alone completely is. 

* Ifl srat. 1, dist. d, trt. t, sd. 4. 

* D* OrthoA., lib. I. np. 4, 
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Bui thb is not the only possible point of view: 
or rather, onr ideas may bear some correspondence 
with God. and (his point of view may be made 
dearer and more comprehensive without being 
abandoned. Without attempting to define Cod. wo 
may still speak of Him, and mean something by 
our words. Wc can charactcriac Him indircciJy by 
His works; by referring to Him the notions lliat 
have led us to postnlate Him. It would surely be 
contradictory to admit God's existence and then 
refuse Him that witliout whicli He could not fulfil 
His olBce; if wc could not satis^ the conditions 
which, in our eyes, His existence demands. We 
have named God the cause of all things, because 
being, in al! its forms and manifestations, requires 
this postulate; because a less supposes a greater, 
and so on till we come to a reality which embraces 
all things. Having done that, we cannot deny God 
the plenitude of worth wliich this need demands. 
Of what use would God be, if He did not possess 
this eminently, under the form (or absence of form) 
which belongs to the First Principle? Cod must 
supply being; therefore He possesses it. He is 
being per se, source of all participated being, and 
therefore we arc bound to attribute to Him 
eveiytliing in being that is really being; i.c., every 
perfection which does not imply limitation or im¬ 
perfection in its very notion, We rise lo God, 
starting from created tbinga, using ceriam deCnlte 
relations between what is and what must cause it 
to be; between the tree and its hidden root. It 
is surely not arbitrary to name God after these 
relations; to endow Hira—with certain necessary 
provisoes —with characteristics taken not from 
what He is, which we do not know, but from 
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what we are, we crcalofca who owe our being to 

Him, , 

God is a bouDdless plenitude, ^ an infinite and 
undetermined sea of suhsunce,'' devoid of any sort 
of Jandmark to, serve as the basis of our distinctions 
or divisions. Wc can name and qu^ify Him only 
by means of creation, which reflects its Creator, as 
a tree witnesses to the existence of the bidden roots 
whence it draws its life. Paul Val^, in his 
Aurore, expresses much the same thought when 
he represents Jdeof as saying; 

Koiu evens sur ta Muit» 

Teodu otm fits prtmlUis: 

St prii ta oatnra aue 
Dasw uDo tniM taaoa 
Ps tmnbUutt 

If we consider the mode and the rooltipllcity of 
our qualifications, we name God after the creature; 
but if we consider the essential content of the terms 
attributed to Him, then we name Him after Him¬ 
self, since, as source, He contains, in His own 
vray, drowned Id the infinite," as Albert the Great 
puls it, the foundation of all our qualifications. 

This is generally known, in Tliomistic theology, 
as the analogical mtlkod. wllicb we now proceed 
to expbin. 

r tm tadobwd to Father John 0*Conoor tor the toUowtag 
taoal&tiou: 


O'er TMjm oatotbom'd ftw» 

Out Rocecner w« apui; 
Roundly sheer Coohead draw 
Dur cohweb’vehiDR tfiia 
Aiid ge 
Wilh 


iir cohweD'veuiiig nua 
getnm'd prc^riotuly^ 
llh dewHlrope fros 
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Analogy 

Analogy, m general, means likeness. There are 
likenesses of various kinds, outably direct likenesses, 
as that of father and son, Iciog and minister, to 
which we a|^)y common qualifications, on account 
of their mutual resemblances. There are also 
indirect likenesses, founded solely on the ^militudc 
of two relations, as when we say of a ship’s captain 
that he is king on board, to express that the captain 
is to his ship what the king is to his realm. In 
the first sense, there is no aiiah>gy between God 
and creatures, and the names, the qualifications 
borrowed from creatures, the human words, such 
as they are, cannot belong to the first Principle. 
It is not true that God is good, wise, strong, 
intelligent; it U not true that He u, or is being, if 
we mean by these terms that there is in God and 
in creatures^ under the names of goodness, wisdom, 
power, intelligence or being, something which the 
creature holds in the same way with Hhn. Such a 
communion, or participation in a notion, held in the 
same wAy. appears to St. Thomas as not only wholly 
erroneous, hut also absurd.'^ The reason is that 
there are no qualities in God; there Is no distinction 
of subject and attribute, much less qualitative dls' 
tinctioos capable of being expressed by human 
names. Wliat we call wisdom in God is identical 
with what we call goodness or power or being in 
Him; identical with what we call God. In God 

'> D« Kenlofe, q. a. art- 1. 
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universal being. In other words, there is no natural 
theology outside general ractaphysics,** 

Well then, it will be objected, all lertDB applied to 
God arc oaly so many incUphors. God is iatelligeot, 
as a pilot is king. We are landed in embolism, 
which is only a veil of pure agnosticism, and every- 
one knows the outcome of that. Further, all these 
terms ere synonymous, not representing aeparslc 
ideas, but all meaning the same divine Being, 
without partition or forms. Theodi^ is, tlicp, 
only one long tautology. 

The Id Iter is easy to answer, hut the former 
requires a little care. 

It is untrue that the terms employed to qualify 
Cod are synonymous, precisely because they are 
not, in themselves, divine qualifications, hut only 
human notions and bumau ways of speaking. They 
answer directly to our own concepts, and arc there* 
fore diversified with our concepts. They are not 
influenced by the fact that God is unique, since tliey 
correspond to Him only mdlrectly, They keep their 
distinct meanings and that is just the opposite of a 
synonym. If we had direct intuition of God, and 
tried to define Him in words, then, in virtue of His 
perfect stmpHcity, we could give Him only one name; 
or if we nied several, they would be synonyms. 
But our knowledge of God U not intuitive; we 
attain to Him ody through, and by means of, 
creatures. Therefore we name and qualify Mira 
only by names and attributes of created things. 
Doubtless these words certainly signify one 
unique thing, divine simplicity, but they neverthe 
less, immediately and directly, .stand for human 

** Proem, ie Comm. La Meisaih. 
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notions, imperfect mental concepts. “As, ihere- 
fore, to tlie deflerent perfections of creatures there 
corresponds one simple priodpie, represented by 
different perfections of creatures lu a various and 
manifold manner, so also to tlie various and multi- 
plied conceptions of our intellect there corresponds 
one altogether simple principle, which is imper¬ 
fectly understood according to these conceptions. 
Therefore, although the names applied lo God 
signify one thing, still, because they signify tliai 
thing under many and different aspects, they are 
not synonymous.’*^* 

This is a sufficient reply to the objection. Tau¬ 
tology means repeated expression of one and the 
same Idea by different words. Here, it is not the 
words only that are diverse, but the very ideas. 
Only the thing expressed is one and the same. To 
draw a raultipUci^ of ideas and words from one 
and tlic same thing does not spell tautology but 
rich variety. Tautology is useless and tedious, and 
nohody would suggest that it is useless to express 
God under all forms of life when this procedure is 
the starting-point and sine qua non of any union of 
our soub with the Supreme Life. 

We grasp reality, wliatever it be, only by Utinking 
il and expressing it to ourselves; we must do this 
before we can make any use of reality. Since we 
have to use God as our guide Uirough life, to satisfy 
the movement of life, with its reverses, its yearnings 
and its hopes, we must conceive God; we must know 
His nature, under the form of attributes by which 
the being of God is adapted to our minds and 
giveu for our instruction. Those who, throi^ph 
misguided piety, are chary of naming Cod. err in 
fa. q> i5< art. 4. earp. 
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the other direction, as experience shows only too 
clearly. 

The other objection waa that the doctrine of 
analogy leads to a mere symbolism; that it builds 
up a mere system of metaphors, not a system of 
truths. This is c<3ually fallacious, but not so easy 
to answer, because we have to assign analogy Hs 
exact place between two extreme errors concerning 
our knowledge of God. 

These two extremes are agnoriidsm and onthro^ 
pomorfkism, Symbolism and analogy bold a position 
midway between them, but, while symbolism is but 
agnosticism in disguise, analogy keeps clear of 
aathropomorphian. Agnosticism says that God is 
in no way knowable; He is one great x, an unknown 
quantity; all that is said of Him is empty and varn; 
es-ery symbol applied to Him is impertinent and use* 
less. 71 iere is a basis to being, but religion consists 
in respectfully acknowledging the impossibility of 
ever knowing what that basis is. 

The exponents of symbolism, on the contrary, 
succumb ID part to that irresistible tendency which 
has given rise to purely natural religions. They 
acknowledge these religions os so many purely 
arbitrary systems adapted to various states of 
civilization or of the individual. God remains in* 
expressible, and the nvnes v/bich we give Him 
are not truths, bnt bandy ioventions, without 
objective foundation, justified by their spiritual 
results. 

By condescending to man's instinct in tbis way, 
symbolism may possibly have some value, but, 
owing to the equivocation it encourages, it is 
possibly more dangerous than rank agnosticism. 
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Otherwise, the two are fundameDtally the same, 
and in neither case U theodicy possible. God's 
"attributes" are valueless in pbilosojxhy, ajid the 
only divine name is " Unknowable." EvcrytliiRg 
else is subjective either to the individual or to 
society: it is consequently arbitraiy. and varies 
according to the ludividua! fluctuations of mind, 
and progress of time and of dviJizatioa. The 
religious consequences are obvious. 

At the other extreme is anthropomoiphlsm, wliicli 
may be sutmned up in Voltaire's ironical lepigram: 

" It IS said that God created man to His own image:, 
man has retaliated." The ancient, pagan religions 
were entirely anthropomorphic, although Goethe has 
tried to see in them, not so much the human izing 
of God. OS the deifying of man. The two are easily 
reconcilable; they are correlative. Philosophers have 
held the most extreme anthropomorpliism. Sweden* 
borgsaid: " God is a Man Renouvier: " God is 
a finite Person." As we know, even Christians and 
Jews, while acknowledpng the true God, often 
instinctively entcxlaincd ideas of the same sort. 
But that is beside the point. The point here is tliat 
in philosophy, in the various scientific accounts of 
God, we come across an unconscious, thinly-veiled 
anthropomorphism. Unless their words belie them, 
philosopher I of these schools hold chat the divine 
attributes are qualifications belonging to Gud in the 
same way as they belong to us, only magnified and 
adapted, so they say, by pushing them to tlicir 
utmost limit, withool, however, changing them 
essentially. The " infinite number "of Pascal is a 
number; " it is false that it is even: it is false that 
It is odd.’’ That shrouds it in a sort of mystery, 
but it is a number for all that. In the same way, 
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the intelli^ncc which we attribute to God is 
iatellfgence and nothing more. The same appUes 
to goodness, power and the rest. God is put into 
the cattgories; He becomes definable, by depart¬ 
ments. il I may say so. The first being becomes 
qualified, complex, multiple, corporeal, outlined, in 
lieu of being sublimely and necessarily simple. If 
there were in God something wbicb corresponded, 
properly, directly, and word for word, with even 
our most Bubllme ideas, someth mg over and above 
the ocean without dimensions or bonnds " of 
St, John Damascene, theu we should adore a false, 
mfiii-God, with no philosophical value whatever. 
As we have seen, the problem of God's existence 
is the problem of the source of being, and whoever 
places God in the categories of being implicitly 
denies His exlsieoce. 

Thomism does not do this. Analogy, as we 
understand it, is not a simple magnifying of all 
these names and Ideas, which leaves them still with 
Iheir proper forms. It is a complete tratisposition, 
patting one unique term in place of a multiplicity 
of terms, yet one which corresponds to them all. 
God's wisdom is God. God's goodness is God, and 
is therefore the same thing as His wisdom, with 
this sole difference that we riguify it by a different 
word, to indicate that the mdivisible plenitude ol 
the first being comprehends the entire content of 
all our words, without correspofldmg aptniwlly 
with any of diem, That b why we say, with 
Albert the Great, that God is unnamable. 

On the other band, Gcd 19 described by a number 
of names, and is even known as the " ALl*nam- 
able.” Analogy supplies the necessary corrective. 
It takes into account the limited range of human 
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thought, our incapacity to think of the One other¬ 
wise Ibau as the mclUple. We speak of God, while 
our judgment simultaneously affirms Him ineffable: 
we use a number of namcB to express Him, 
while our judgment acknowledges His iedivisible 
unity. 

When focused on God, thought can do no more 
than make these desperate efforts to overstqj its 
natural limits. Still, we are not so hopeless as 
defenders of symbolism, because our names of God 
are not mere arbitrary, subjective figures of speech. 
They have a real foundation, since they correspond 
to a real relation, one tem of which is quite defin¬ 
able. It is also an essential relation, because it 
follows upon the natures of Uie things related, even 
though otic of them It outside the categories of 
being. For tills relation is one between cause and 
effect, and God is the cause of being. And when 
attributes have a real foundation, we may apply 
them to God. and our words will not he mere 
symbols, but formal truths, though deplorably 
inadequate. We have no difficulty in admitting 
that, from another point of view, our words are 
false, or that their falsity outweighs, though does 
not contradicl, tlieir truth. It simply manifests 
our incapability. 

In short, there is a middle term between agnos- 
tidsm and anthropomorphism which steers clear of 
both. Symbolism is nothing more than modified 
agnosticism. The Thomistic doctrine of analogy is 
quite Independent. It is clear and accurate, though 
justifiably subtle. 

The following brief formula, rightly understood, 
contabis a cooiplefe explanation of how, and to 
what extent, we c&n nume God: 
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an Intermediary because God's action U God. The 
effect is the world in being, not in becoming, since 
it does not become. It U the world in its entirety, 
inciucliog its duration and its first instant, if 
was one. And it makes no differenee here whether 
or no it Im a first instant; that is something quite 
accessory, held by faith, attd has nothing to do wkh 
tlte esseace of creation, considered philosophically. 
St. Thomas remarks that philosophers l&e Avicenna, 
wlio hold an eternal world, are jnst as insistent that 
God created it. If you take away from the ootioo 
of creation all idea of passage, movement and 
becoming, it remains nothing but a pure relation, 
and there is no reason why this relation should not 
be eternal when Us first term U the eterml God- 

Now for a true idea of creation. It wUJ be easy 
once the ground is cleared. 

We most not start with nothing at all and say: 
(i) Tliere is nothing; (a) God makes someihing. 
Tbat is the sort of explanation that does ham 
and holds us up to the derision of philosophers like 
M. Bergson, M. Edouard Leroy, and M. Paul 
Valery, who would soon show us that our original 
30-calied nothing is full of being, or else a mere 
figment of the imagination, “ a comedy of aiknee 
and perfect darkness,'' an empty vessel, already 
crammed full of what is going to be got out of it, 
Pure nothing is not a reality, and cannot serve as 
the beginning of any sort of action. To speak of 
a moment when there was nothing is pm-e non¬ 
sense, for there must already have been something, 
in order to have a moment at all. A moment is 
a position of time, and tiinc is an attribute of 
existing things. We cannot imagine anything 
outside time. Even if we try to conjure up an 
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image of the non-being which is supposed to 
precede the world, we cannot help imagining it 
in time. We thus make a sort of empty, infinite 
time, with no differentiations, ready, at one of its 
so-called instants, to receive tlie world with its 
duration, and to be henceforth quite definite and 
consistent. Tfaat is devoid of sense. There can be 
no duration before the duration which measures 
being. You might suggest the duration of God, 
but that will not help ns, as His duration is not 
successive, since He has no exteosiun and cannot 
provide a definite raoment of creation: ia point of 
fact, God's duratioa is simply God, thought of in 
terms of time. 

Let us get rid of these chimeras once and for 
all. Let us start with being, not with no tiling. 
What beings If we admit God’s existence, we may 
start with His being. If, on the contrary, that is 
not granted, we may start with the creature's being, 
which eventually leads us back to God's. 

Starting with God, we argue like this: God is, 
and God is not alone. He bas g^ven a sort of 
extension of His bemg, which we call the world. 
Therefore the world depends on Him, bearing to 
Him the relation of effect to cause, which is a 
relation outside time, for time is just as much 
created as anything else in the world, and equally 
dependeiTt on the Supreme Bemg. 

Starting with the creature, we put it like this: 
The world is, end Is not independent, because not 
self-sufficient. The assemblage of all its pheno¬ 
mena and beingB points to a first being, which is 
the key to all of tbem, and, in this sense, their 
origin^ quite apart from the questioo of whetlier 
or no they began in time. For whether duration is 
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finice or mfioite it Is equally subject to the con* 
ditioQS of aU 4 epeodem being, and Acrefore depends 
on the first Principle. 

This argument is like those which we have 
already used to prove the existence of God. 
Indeed it is these proofs of the existence of God 
which provide us with the genuine idea of creation. 
And notice that we make no mention at all of the 
notion of beginning: of a nothing preceding, or 
underlying the world. It is staiply a question of 
a system of actuaJ dependent beings, needing a 
first term, and consequently a question of Lite 
entire, actual dependence of everything in the world, 
including duration, on the first Principle. We say 
actual dependence to denote that this relation is co¬ 
extensive with time, when viewed from the stand- 
ponu of the creature; and we say ineludms 
duration to denote that, from God’s standpoint, 
it ie a relatioo outside time. 

And it reaDy is so. Creation, taken in an active 
sense, is outside time. Time has its roots in the 
eternity of God, and so has the world, in which 
all snccession is measured by time. “ Creation.*' 
says die Pussian philosopher, Berdiaeff, “ is not 
metaphysically admisaible unless ft is accomplished 
in eternity and not in time.*' Quite so. Creadon, 
taken actively, is eternal, since it is God Himself. 
God's action is God, and His slropUdty admits no 
distinction of subject and action. As we have 
already said, to represent creative action as an 
inCennediary between God and His work is a crude 
figmCTt of the imaguiation. Creation and Divinity 
are thus one and the same thing. 

Viewed from the creature's standpoint, creation 
is the creature itself, in so far as ft is dependent. 
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In other words, it is a relation of a derivative to its 
cause. We imagine it as an action received, as if 
the creature were first of all non-existeot, and then 
received being, but it is not so in reality. But we 
must put out of our minds the idea of nothing, and 
start with being. Creation is simply a pure relation. 
As Sc. Thomas says: Take movement away from 
action and passion, and nothing remaiat but rela¬ 
tion.'*^ Every created thing to the world must 
bear this relation to God, not merely at tlie first 
moment of its existence (if it has a first moment), 
but coQtiouously, through all its phases and states. 
Tlierefore creation, which is nothing more than this 
relation, must obviotisly be co-extensive with time. 
If the world were eternal, he., H its duration were 

Infinite In every way, it would depend on God, 
successively and continuously, and the act of 
creating would be incessant. If it has a begin¬ 
ning—^ Christian Faith teaches—it began to 
depend vvhen it began to be. But began here 
means that the beginning of the world was created 
with the world: that the world's first instant is 
itself a creature. Therefore creation, taken actively, 
is always outside time, and, taken passively, co¬ 
extensive with time. 

It would be more correct to say in the latter case, 
that God created the world ** at the beginning of 
lime,*’ and that, since then, He keeps it in existence. 
This is quite an accurate way of putting it, and the 
most natural, on the supposition that the world had 
a beginning. For, if it bas a beginning, the first 
instant of time is, as it were, pririJeged. It is 
looked upon as new, though, of course, it is not 
really so, since new literally connotes a temporal 

> Ib. q. XX.V, art. 3, carp. 
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order, which is here purely imaginary. Still> the 
temptation to think of it tike that is irresistible^ 
because we irresistibly think ol creation as a 
becoming, as ^eing after Koit'Oeing. Because of 
this apparent ntwtieu, which really only brings cut 
the hnite character of the world's duration in the 
past, we keep the word ertaiion to signify the fiist 
instant, and call what foDowg eowrvation, or 
creation continued. But ibis Brst and following 
ilependeoce arc identical In nature, and die use of 
the two words creation and conservatien is merely 
a human way of empbosiaiag the contrast between 
the eternal past and the world's temporal duration. 

Creation, even when attaclied to the notion of 
beginning, cannot be regarded as an historical 
event. It is not an event at all, because there is 
not a stage on winch this so-called event could be 
enacted; ^catise nothing takes place-, no change Is 
produced. There was no reality before the first 
instant of the world’s e.xistence, though there are 
subsequent realities and events. It was created out 
of God, if you like, but only in the sense that it 
was God’s liandiwork, It is a relation, not an event. 

The some safe-guarding distinction applies to what 
follows creation, and is called conservation. In 
reality there U no following, and hence no strict 
conservation. St. lliomas explains at length that 
these different words are due to our human way 
of expressing ourselvea. Creation could not be 
renewed, or go on through the course of duration, 
because, taken actively, it is outside time, and, taken 
passively, co-extensive with time. Time is included 
in the integral object of creatrre action. A con¬ 
tinued relation, in this sense, is meaningless. It is 
the world that continues, not creation, because tlic 
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world is in time and creation is not. By creation 
the world goes on, dependent on God for its dura¬ 
tion just as much os for its extension and essence. 
Therefore creation and conservation are one and 
the same thing. They are distinguished only to 
bring out the fact that in conservation the effect is 
successive. The world exists; the world goes on; 
the world, including its duration, depends on God, 
by a relation outside time, and we call that relation 
creation. 

From this wc see that it is wrong to argue: Once 
the world is created, it has no need of being kept 
in being. By the very fact that it is, it will go on 
being, Tor everything keeps itself in being; nothing 
in nature is ever annihilated, but only traoslormed 
into something else. This is just as wrong as to 
argue; The world has always existed, and therefore 
never had need of being created. The only ground 
for arguments like this is a complete misunder¬ 
standing of what is meant by creation. Creadon 
is not something which took place once and is then 
over and done with. Nor con it be dispensed with 
by saying that its effects are eternal. Creation is 
a first condition of finite being, precisely as being, 
and of its qualificaltons as such. These include 
duration, whether it be finite or infinite. Creation 
is not an action taking place in time. Therefore 
it cannot be limited to a first moment. For the 
same reason, even if you suppose the world to be 
eternal, you still cannot dispense with creation on 
the grounds that you have dispensed with a first 
moment. Creadon is an action taking place outside 
time, above and beyood tune, and however long 
the time (od xnjinHuin, if you will) it still depends 
on creation. While a thing exists, it certainly lasts, 
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and this we grant; but to explain thia we must be 
able to find in it, al eocft mcmcntt all the conditions 
oi its ejdsteoce, and one of these is the first Cause. 
Creaiiou answers these requirements, and it is just 
as necessary for existence ab atemo, as for yester- 
day's cxiatence. It is simply a question of degree; 
tbc need is tbe same. 

fhcre is another, and apparently paradoxical 
consequence of this doctrine. Instead of creation 
being an intermediary between God and His 
creatures, as was iniagiued, it is posterior to the 
creature, for a relation necessarily follows its 
terms, an attribute, its subject. The created world 
U first of all tbe world: it Is eomoqu^ntly created. 
1 do not mean by consequtntiy that h follows after 
in time—obrioualy not—but that the world precedes 
Jt in tlie order of thought and the nature of things. 

St. Thomas admits, when treating of this point, 
that creation holds a certain priority from the 
fact tliat the object to which it is rclaled is the 
first Principle of creatures."* Quite so. From 
God's standpoint cresition is prior; but this only 
means that God is prior to the world, since, taken 
in an active sense, creation is God Himself. But 
that U only a certain priority,’- due to onr way 
of approaching the question, and to our imperfect 
understanding. There are real relations of creature 
to God, but not of God to creature. God has no 
real relatton to anything, being absolutely inde- 
pendent, but everything is in relation to Him, since 
it depends on Him for Its very being, Therefore 
eresrion, In God, is not a real relation, but only 
a relation of reason. Creation is an attribute of 

* la. q. XLV. art. 3, &d. 3. 
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created things and therefore logically posterior to 
them- A logical treatment of creation must not 
start with creation itself, for it would then have no 
basis. It must not start with nothing, (or that 
cannot be a basis either. It must start with being. 


B. Thf Eiernity or Non’Eifmiiy of iht fTotld 

With these principles, St. Thomas, as philosopher, 
is not in the least embarrassed by tbc AristotcKan 
theory of an eternal word, or rather of an infinite 
regressiOD in time. He is indifferent to it, and 
serenely argues to prove: (i) That ft is not con¬ 
clusive in fact; (2) That it is philosophically possible 
and contrary only to Revelation. 

z. Tt is not conclurive. The necessity of an effect 
depends on tbe necessity of its cause. The cause 
of tbe world ie God, and God acts, not by necessity 
0/ nature, but freely, being aU-suacient- Therefore 
the world's duration, like hs nature, will be what 
God decides It to be. Aristotle may have believed 
the world eternal because his philo^hy, void of 
faldi, bod not a sufficiently exact idea of God's 
trai^sceadence. In one way be separated HHn too 
much from the world, and in another way he made 
Him depend 00 it. Christian faith alone has laid 
down the true relations between God aod the world. 

Farther, the idea of absolute beginning, which, 
at first sight, seems quite simple, is really very 
profound, and ft is quite understandable that even 
a deep thinker like Aristotle should find ft more 
natural to think of duration as an endless cycle of 
beginnings. Aristotle gives his reasons for this 
tiicory, but they arc not so much positive teaching 
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as aoswers lo the labe Intcrpretationa of begin* 
ning, whidi h« foond prevaleat. They are not 
conclusive, as an examinalioo of the princit^ 
ones will show. 

Aristotle states that the phenomena of nature 
depend on an intrinsic necessity. Hosts of things 
around us come into being and perish, while the 
basts of nature remains unaltered. The framework 
and Springs of the world are necessary. But what 
is oecessa^, always is, and can neither begin nor 
end. Ic is obvious enough what this argument 
proves, and what it docs not prove, It proves 
conclusively that the world, in its entirety, was not 
brought into being in the same way as the particular 
beings which it contains. What b necessary in it 
has always been. That is quite true, but It pre¬ 
supposes the world’s existence. If the world did 
not exist it would be neither contingent nor neces¬ 
sary: if it has not alwcye existed, it has not oftirayr 
been contingent or necessary. This attempted proof 
of the world's etemi^ begs the question, for we 
must presuppose the world before we can qualify 
it and draw conchisiona as to its duration. The 
natural order of ideas is; (i) The world exists; 
(2) In it some things are contingent, and some 
necessary: {3) What is contingent perishes, while 
what is necessary endures for ever. But this for 
ever expresses only the world’s extension in time 
and has nothing to do with infinity. God creates 
the world and gives it whatever length 0/ duration 
He thinks fit. 

Among the necessary elements in the world, 
matter, for the ancient philosophers, held the first 
and foremost place. The eternity of uninformed 
matter, prior to and underlying all phenomena 
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seemed a necessary postulate. Many forerunners 
of Aristotle maintamed this theory, and atti-ibuied to 
God the rote of ordering or forming matter, which 
till then was in a state of chaos. Aristotle himseLf 
beiievud in the eternity of a world already formed, 
and he apparently wished to prove his theory by the 
eternity of matter. But his proof has mudi in 
common with the last one. Matter, he argues, 
cannot be engendered, since there is nothing prior 
lo it; no " contrary ” from which it can be bronght 
forth. That certainly demonstrates tliat the world 
did not “ become/' hut it proves nothing against its 
being created, for creation docs not suppose any sort 
of f^ior condition: it is not a becoming, and is 
outside time. Matter wiU have a bcginumg. like 
everything ebe. if God so wills. It will not be. 
properly speaking, created, because, of itself alone, 
it has no being; It will be eon-creoted, i.e.. created in 
the composite things wliicb exist at the first instant 
of the world. 

The question of eternal matter has troubled many 
minds. Even Fathers of the Church, like Tertullfan 
and Origen, influenced by Platomsm, regarded 
creation, as depicted 10 Genesis, as the ordering of 
a chaos. St. ^sil went so far as to postulate a sort 
of spiritual matter out of which the angels were 
created. But it must be carefully noted that these 
Doctors did not tlierefore liberate matter from God's i 

jurisdiction, or remove it from creation, properly ~ 

understood, 'fhey were simply thinking of how the 
world began. But the truth remains, they did 
apparently believe as a matter of opinion ut eternal 
matter, 

Aristotle has another argument, which has been 
resuscitated since bis time. It is based on the fact 
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that every new thing coming into the world pre* 
supposes something before it: every movement and 
every instant supposes an anterior one. Every begin¬ 
ning is at the lame time a eontinnation. An absolute 
beginning, says Paul Vnldry, like many earlier 
philosophers, necessarily a myth. A beginning 
is coincidence. We must conceive of some unknown 
sort of contact between everything and noth in g» and, 
In trying to do so, we find that every beginning is a 
consequence: every beginning is the aecompliabnent 
of something.'' We would Kkc a reason for this 
statement. The concept is plausible and not anti- 
philosophical, but to make it a rigorous proof is to 
push it too far. He is not sure that Aristotle would 
have agreed with him. St. Thomas certainly would 
not have thought so. though he seems to have forced 
Aristotle’s meaning somewhat when be quotes him. 
Be that as it may. No proof is forthcoming that the 
notion of begfnnmg, which undoubtedly implies 
something to follow, equally implies something 
preceding. Why should it? 

In the rational order, it is easy to find examples of 
followings which da not imply a series of prmHotis 
beginnings. Geometrical conclusions are deduced 
from principles, but the principles are not deduced 
from any previous ones; they are first begmnings 
with respect to the conclusions. For, as St. Thomas 
puts it: '* To conclude U to acts of the reason what 
to move is to acts of nainre.”^ 

Paul Valiry says: '' In try mg to think of it, we 
find, etc." It would be more exact to say: In trying 
to imagine it. Oar imagination is quite Incapable of 
picturing an absolute beginning, whether in time or 
space, bnt that does not mean that we have the right 

* De PoUatie. q. III. art, I. od. fi. 
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to judgt, and judge with certainty, that the world is 
really infinite either in extent or in duration. To do 
so is sbaply begging the question. 

If the world is eternal, every state and every movc- 
mem has one preceding it, and every iostant is at 
one and the same time a beginning and an end. Bnt 
logic does not permit us to take this consequence as 
a /act, and then start with it to prove Its own ante¬ 
cedent. fn order to hold an absolute beginning, it 
is not necessary to conceive of " some sort of 
unknown contact between everything and nothing,” 
unless ceneewe Is here again taken as an act of the 
imagination. We have already disposed of the 
theory of a nottungness preceding the world, the idea 
of the precession of some natui'e or absence of 
nature. The only reality is the world itself, whidt 
includes space and duration, since they arc qualiCca- 
(ioQS of it. There is nothing anterior to time, taken 
as a whole, any more than there is anything exterior 
to the whole of space. St. Thomas finds many 
points of resemblance between these two examples. 
" Wlien we say that above heaven there is nothing, 
the word above signifies only an imaginary place, 
inasmuch as It is possible to imagine other dimen¬ 
sions beyond those of the heavenly body."* He says 
much the same thing of a duration preceding the first 
duration. Supposing the world to have gone on for 
twenty milliard years: we may imagine it to have 
gone on for thirty milliard, and this stretching of 
time would be ans^gous to the stretching of space, 
by nialncg the world out to be larger than it it. Yon 
may represent this on a graph, by producing both 
axes beyond their present extremities, All this Is 
pure imagination, due to our way of thinking, which 

< U. q. 46. art. T, ad. 8. 
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originates in sense experience, and is subject to 
images of space. In reality everything would be 
wiU^n this world increased in sise or duration: the 
world itself would have changed, and there would 
still be nothing outside it. We have admitted Chat 
those who believe in a btginning to the world, often 
imagine it ancliropomoiphicaHy, and thereby falsify 
their idea of creation. But those who deny the 
beginning may be equally the sport of similar fancies, 
even while they pour derision on the 6rst. Tijcy are 

clever/* says Pascal, ** but only up to a point.*' 

The followiag argument scarcely needs answering, 
once the nature of creation U properly understood. 
It runs: God is etenial; creatm: action is eternal. 
How, then, can the created world be otlier than 
eternal? This conclusion does not follow. God ts 
eternal, not as an antecedent, with consequences 
which follow automatically, like a tonic, with the tap 
always running, which must of necessity overflow. 
God IS a free cause. His effects are freely willed, and 
His will gauges their duraiion, as well as their 
extension and nature. God’s action is eternal, but 
it takes on a kind of detenuination from the concept 
tion of the effect which it produces, and tlie effect 
conforms, not to His action, as it reaily is in itself, 
but to this determination of it. In describing it like 
this, we must make allowances for our mode of 
understanding. The objector apparently wishes to 
conclude that the world ought to exist as soon as 
God exists; or soon as God’s action is postulated. 
This is utJTcasenable. Taken literally ft puts God in 
time, and gives Kim a duration of the same kind as 
ours, since it compares Ilia with ours, and makes out 
that the two coincide. This is a great mistake, 
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God's existence and action are not temporal pheno¬ 
mena though inhmtdy distant. Tliey exist at all 
times and belong to no time, God's existence is 
God; God’s action is God. Therefore on no hypo¬ 
thesis can Cod's duration be made to coincide with 
the world's. U the world were eternal, he., without 
a teiTTi in the past, its duration would be none the 
less absolutely dlffereat from God’s. I would even 
say that it would be farther removed from the divine 
eternity than on the supposition that it had a begin¬ 
ning, for it would be less determined and less perfect, 
having neither starting-point oor end. God's 
eternity, on the contrary, U a sovereign perfection, 
entirely centred in the ” Indivisible," for it Is nothing 
else than God Himself, viewed under the relation of 
time. 

In short, tliere is no compelling proof of an eternal 
world. Philosophy leaves it an open question: 
Revelation alone can settle it. On the other band, 
apart from Revelation there is no conduetve argit- 
meot to prove that the world began. Such is St. 
Thomas’s thesis. It appears at first sight rather 
bold, but it is really quite simple and serves as a 
tou^-stone for Lbe mind. Tlie imagination is balked 
by it, but the metaphysical mind will delight in it. 

This thesis may be proved a priori, as follows: 
The " newness " of the world, or rather, the finite 
character of its duration in tlie past, can be the object 
of deraonseation only in two ways: either by 
starting with the nature of the world, and finding 
out whether it has an intrinsic principle of endiu^nce, 
or else by considering the cause of the world, which 
is God. There is no third way, since, apart from 
the world and its cause, there Is nothing. Now we 
cannot deduce any conclusion as to the duratloo of 
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Schopenhauer, Renouvier, aod even Kant, have 
elaborated siindar theories {rom not very different 
raotivea. Schopenhauer, judging the worM to be 
bad, interprets it aa the fall of the will, into the 
muliiple and imperfect, from a atate of perfect uiuty, 
in which it could uot maintain Itself. Renoovier 
attributes the fall of primitive man to a state of an 
imperfect and progressive world, to a sort of 
original sin, with orders lo climb up, by the efforts 
of civilisation, towards the lost Eden, Kant, 
without going that far, shows that he is infected by 
the same spirit when he puts free will outside 
phenomena, into seme sort of state inaccessible to 
experience, and attributes to this primordial responsi¬ 
bility the characteristics of a phenomenal will, no 
longer free. Lastly, in quite a number of con¬ 
temporary poets, in Sully Prudhomme, and in Paul 
Valery, 6 ring itself is continually represented as a 
fall arid an error. 

SoieiU ioiem fauta SclaUnUi 

These theories all result from a misuDdersUnding 
of the exigences of order: they sacrifice the first 
Cause, aod His unerring wisdom, for particular 
causes. Can any person, asks St. Thomas, bold 
that natures, the first basis of action, are them* 
selves the result of action, and ihos come about 
accidentally? Why bring in questions of merit or 
guill ? The very first constitution of natures is 
clearly anterior to all questions of proportion or 
right, which are measured by the mode of being of 
its subject, i.e., by its nature; and all merit pre¬ 
supposes this nature, since merit is based on action, 
and action is posterior to being. Inequality comos 
from God, as His direct effect, or at least as directly 
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willed. It is a condition of universal perfection, of 
harmony, wliich is the highest expression of the 

Good. 


D. Creation and £t/il 

This is the place to consider evil, for the principal 
errors connected with creation are based on it. 

What is evil? It is not something positive: it is 
a lack, an imperfection and limitation pf being, 
which impedes its full realization. Looked at in 
this light, there is no need to try to find a cause 
for it. Evil has no cause o! its own, since it is no 
being, but a mere privation. Still, the fact of evil 
is very positive. Evil is not, but there is evil: and 
since this accident, this deficiency, is produced by 
the very fact of a complexus of causes, this Is the 
place to treat of it. and discover why the first Cause 
permits it. The solution ts baaed on the principles 
we have just put forward. 

The universe is created, os wc have said, by a 
communication oi the Sovereign Good, in which all 
things participate in varying degrees. Each tiling 
expresses God in its own way, and is therefore 
good, though necessarily deficient. There is only 
one perfect being, God: all other things must be in 
gradation, both as regards their being and tbeir 
perfection. The multiplicity of Umlted, and coose- 
quently deficient natures, Is compensated for by the 
unity of order, and it is for the sake of this order 
that evQ is permitted. Without evil, or rather, 
without the diversity of natures which permits it, 
Cod would be less perfectly refiected in the world. 
Every nature, as such, no matter how lowly, implies 
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2 perfectJOD of a special kind, whicli no other being 
can replace, and which therefore has ita due place 
b the aoivCTse, being endowed with the degree of 
goodness destined for it by the supreme wisdom. 
Esstneti show forth being, and being would be the 
poorer if raW)ed of any essence whatever. All 
beings are deficient either in themselves, or (what 
comes lo the same thing) in their natural surround 
ings, wbkh arc, as it were, part of tliem, and that 
without which they cannot be defined. Therefore 
they necessarily fall short of perfection, in a greater 
or lesser degree, and thereby give rise to evil. God 
could prevent this failing, by a constant intervention 
of His sovereign power, but it would be incompatible 
with His wisdom- As we shall sec later, Providence 
leaves natures to themselves, and does not keep 
interfering with their mode of acting, or with their 
natural tendencies. There would be no purpose in 
natures bmng deficient if endowed with the gift of 
never failing. What can truly fail, will fail from 
time to time, if left to itself. 

Further, though evil in itself is non-being, it is 
indirectly a condition of the interactions of being, 
since it is a condition of all action. This argument 
is equally cogent here, es when used of the inequality 
of natures. Tliere would be no such thing as 
action if there were no contraries, for contraries 
are the boais of sH interchanges r the very weakness 
of certain things, whether beings or phenomena, Is 
sacrificed for the birth or success of others. This is 
just as true in the moral order as in the material. 
There would be no life for the lion without death 
for the sheep, nor martyr’s patience without the 
malice of his persecutors. Good is more powerful 
for good than evil is for evil. The good done more 
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than compensates for the evil. The good resulting 
from a well-built house is greater than the trouble 
it is (o build it well. Evil is evil, but it is good for 
evil to be. 'Hiis is true at the first foundation of 
things and at their ultimate effects. These most be 
waste, but It is not a meaningless waste, because it 
shows forth God’s glory under some new form, and 
that is its ultimate purpose. For example, in 
material waste, God Is manifested io the higher 
cosmic laws; m moral lapses, by His justice, which 
is the law of ihe moral order. 

This does not mean that ocr created universe is 
the best possible one. For St. Thomas, our 
umverse t$ the best that could possibly be made out 
of the elements of which it is actually composed. 
But to improve it, it would only be necessary to 
increase the number of its elements, or enhance 
their value, and thereby render their relations more 
perfect. We have no right to expect this improve¬ 
ment. God is under no obligation; He is absolutely 
all-sufficient for Himself. A moment's reflexion will 
show that the best possible world is not possible, 
for God could always improve on it. Whatever Cod 
makes will necessarily be immeasurably deficient, hi 
comparison with the infinite possibilities He could 
make, just as it is an unspeakable marvel, compared 
with nothingness Or the infinite decline open to it. 
Our universe is between these extremes, and its 
relative value is ganged by comparison with either 
extreme. It is the best and the worst; it is nothing 
and it is being. As Pascal says: ** An aJl in com¬ 
parison with nothing, a nothing in comparison with 
all.’’ 
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B. The Unity oj Creation 

Is the universe really &tid truly one, or are there 
several worlds? We must carefully distinguish, for 
there are several ways of looldji^ at the problem. 
We may look at it from the standpoint of astronomy, 
or of cosmology, or of metaphysics; the last dealing 
with the transcendent rdadons between the hrst 
Cause and the world (or worlds). Or again w*e 
may look at it from the standpoint of God's absolute 
power, or else from the standpoint of wliat is called 
in theology His ordmary power. 

When an astronomer speaks of a " plurality of 
worlds " be does not mean it ia the sense in which 
we take it here. It is generally admitted that the 
solar system, which is a universe, in a restricted 
sense of the word, is only an element In the nebula 
of the Milky Way, there being millions of them irv 
astronomical space. These groups are sufficiently 
independent and isolated to be given each a collec¬ 
tive name and to be distinguished one from another. 
The astronomer would be the first to admit that the 
word " world," in this context, has only a relative 
sense, for no one believes that these groups are 
really independent and isolated. They are observed 
to be composed of similar materials, subject, broadly 
spcaldng, to tlie same laws, and united one with 
another by their mutual interactions. Worlds wholly 
independent and isolated could not possibly be 
known by us, for in order that they may be known, 
light would have to come from tliem to us, and that 
would make them subject to at least one common 
law, the law of light, and thus not completely 
isolated. The comparatively small universe known 
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in St. Thomas’s time was held to form one sole 
totality, well defined and perfectly linked up, with 
actions and reactions going, without break, from the 
periphery to the centre, and vice verea. 

But is it possible that there are other worlds, 
absolutely independent of us, cut oS from us, and 
having no connection with our universe? St. 
Thomas says that it is logically Impossible. He 
says logically impossible, because, if you regard 
only God's power, then several worlds are just as 
easy to create as one, since Cod can do anything He 
wishes. He can do everything that does not involve 
a contradiction, and there is no contradiction in the 
existence of several worlds. But there is one sense 
In which tliey would be connected. They might 
conceivably have no external relations one with 
anotl^er, but (hey must be assembled and unified 
in the divine mind. In that sense they would be 
connected, and we, though incapable of knowing 
anything about them in this life, should see them 
some day, in seeing God. Therefore, absolutely 
speaking, a plurality of entirely unconnected worlds 
under one sole God Is contradictory, since they must 
at least be connected in the divine mind. 

But could several worlds exist >vith no other 
connection wttli one another than their unification 
in the divine mind? Conceiving unity in a more 
concrete sort of way, we must here distinguish the 
absolute power of God, and HU ordinary power, or 
power governed by His wisdom. By His absolute 
power, God could create several worlds without any 
mutual relationships, other than their unification in 
Hi* mind. But His absolute power, i.c., Hts power, 
singled out and considered apart from His other 
attributes, is only a mental abstraction. We dia* 
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tlngfuiih His wisdom aod Kis power, aod His other 
attributes, as aJrcatfy exphined, but they are reaily 
ideoricftl. By His ordinary power, i.c., by His 
power in consort with His wisdom, God could not 
create such worlds. Here is St 'niomas’s reason 
for saying so: 

** All tilings that come from God have a relation 
one with another, and a relation with Gcd,"» because 
God's only possible motive in acting* is to show forth 
His goodness, and communicate His perfection. 
Every other primary motive is excluded from Him 
by His pletiitude of being and absolute indepen¬ 
dence. He needs nothing, and can acquire uotlnng. 
Hj 8 only act is to give, and what He gives must in 
some way be Himself, since there is nothing besides 
Him. Thus creation is an emanation of the divine; 
a participatton la God. It is multiple because one 
soliury being could not suffice to show forth the 
riches of God, which is the ultimate purpose of all 
things, Therefore it is impossible that they should 
be entirely unconnected and unrekted. They must 
have an order, for order is heaven’s first law- God 
wills them, not for their individual worth, hut for 
their collective worth. The world essentially is 
God's work, and order is its /orm. God wills, first 
and foremost, not this or that creature, hut the order 
which they proclaim. Just as an artist wills, not 
this or that element of his production, hut the whole 
of It; just as a wise government wills, not the 
success of individual enterprises, but the common 
good of the whole nattoD, which comprehends and 
surpasses the good of individuals; ao God wills the 
good of the universe, taken as a whole, and this 
good surpasses the good of particular essences. 

* k. q. XLVU. art. 3, curp. 
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Therefore the motive of God’s action is to diffuse 
His goodness- Therefore His work must be 
ordtred: His creation must be ooe unique universe. 

Democritus, who was a better cosinologUt than 
metaphyaiciao, held a pUirality of worlds, succeeding 
one another, and subject .only to Chance. St. 
Thomas admits that there could he many independent 
worlds if they were fortuitous, because Chance is 
Itself multiple, and could not unite them. Even in 
the theory of Democritus, these worlds had a 
minhiium of unity, since they resulted from a 
common law of atoms, hut this unity is so restricted 
that it is more exact to say, as did Democritus, that 
there are many worlds made out of the same 
matter, than that Qicre is only one. There are 
modern materialists whose philosophy is uo more 
advanced than that of these aadent " naturalists." 

A correct view of the world’s origin is sufficient 
to refute this theory. It is true that Chance of 
itself causes the multiple, because it is an accidental 
cause without unifying principle. On the contrary, 
God is one, He acts by His intelligeflcc, and intelli¬ 
gence unifies its objects. God fends always to 
unity: He assembles and unites, and makes all Hie 
creatures common children of one Father. It is 
inconceivable that Hia work should not be co¬ 
ordinated. 

Si. Thomas gives the following riiternma.’^ in 
answer to an objection: Either these supposed 
multiple worlds are identical, or they are without 
purpose. Number is not willed for its own sake, 
but only for the sake of the variety of conservation 
of beings. Mere repetition is valueless: number is 
simply the measure of material things. If creatures 
k, q. 47. art- 3, ad. a. 
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were muUiplicd merely for the sake of number, 
there would be no reason why they should ever 
cease being multiplied, but would go on tkf infinitHm. 
If, on the other hand, they are multiple for some 
other reason, they must needs form part of a plan. 
They will be unified, nut only in the divine mind, but 
in biing as well 

'fliere is a side issue, which never occurred to 
St. Thomas, but which is often discussed to-day. 
namely, the question of a plurality of worlds in the 
sense of FontenelJe, a plurality p( inhabited worlds. 
It is useless to ask what St. Thomas's opinion would 
have been. In the absence of any positive or 
scientific data, he would probably have confessed 
complete i^orance about it. Still, had it occurred 
to turn, it is quite likely that Kls keen intelligence 
would have sought a solution of the mystery. 

There are ^tholics who believe that it is contrary 
to faith to bold a plurality of inhabited worlds, yet 
Revelation, which eoncema only our world, gives 
us DO hint one way or the other. There are others, 
both Catholic and ncn-Catbolic, sdiolars and popular 
writers, who consider such a theory as arbitrary in 
the extreme, and most Improbable, because of the 
stringent conditions required for life in this world, 
which wc find nowhere else, save possibly on Mars. 
This is a curious outlook. Obviously, we have no 
certitude, but surely the theory is quite reasonable. 
Why should the planet £arUi have a monopoly of 
intelligent beings? Consider the myriads of sons, 
that we Icnow, and the myriads qf others that we 
suspect to be: they arc similar in composition, and 
it is probable that most of them have satdhtes as 
our sun lias. Is It unreasonable to maintain that 
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(he stringent conditions required for life have 
occurred, in tbe course of thousands of years, a 
little oftener than once? Is it unlikely that God. 
Who has been so prodigal in creating worlds, should 
single out our tiny earth, and give no intelligent 
beings to the great worlds which will conilnue long 
after ours has become as dead and uninhabitable as 
the moon? 

We cannot say for certatn, but it Is at least 
within reason for those who believe In God, to 
maintain that the whole creation was not made 
merely to be contemplated by us insi^ficant beings, 
who have never known its true dimensions, and 
probably never shall. Tliat seems hardly in keeping 
with God's wise adaptation of means to ends. 

Of course it will be objected that " it often takes 
a big nmchine to make a small object: a huge 
apparatus to produce a spark." It 1$ not a matter 
of sise. but of vahe. Agreed. Or again: "The 
soblime results lo which this discovery [immensity 
of the universe] has led man must mal<e him proud 
of his rank here on earth, by showing him his own 
grandeur in contrast with the exirctne smallness 
of the base whereby he measures the heavens.’"* 
Beautiful words and true, but hardly to the point, 
for it is not easy to believe that the spiritual dignity 
of lowly intelligences like oura requires quite such 
profusion and disproportionate grandeur. 

It seems almost to accuse God of a certain want 
of skill. Creusot's great steam-liamraer can crack 
a nut. Ves, but it was not made for that. It is not 
skill, but want of it, which requires an enormous 
machine to do a small job. If God thought fit to 
give Himself innumerable diances of doing the work 
11 r.Bpinr*, EApostiiOH d% S>siSm« dai Uond*. 
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He meditated, and then did h only once, would it 
not resemble—thouifh slightly, I admit—the Chance 
of Democritus, which occasionally brought off a 
success, because it had infinite numbers and time at 

Its disposal? 

But we are out of our depths, and had better 
conclude, as we began, by saying that we do not 
know. 
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fRCVIDEHCS 

God creates, and having created, governs. Divine 
governance and Providence are not exactly the same, 
but, as one supposes the other, and as we commonly 
call them by the same name, we may take them 
together here. 

r. The MzAitiNc 07 Pbottdshcb 
C<»d*s Knowledge 

God U provident because He gives things, not only 
their being, but their order and destiny, For these arc 
included io the object of God's intelligence. It has 
been proved in fhc second and third chapters that 
God is intelligcnl, and we need not prove it again 
here. We might say a good deal more about it, only 
wc must keep wrthm bounds. We refer the reader 
to the wonderful account of it given by St. Thomas 
in the Summa. 

The divine intelligence comprehends all things: it 
does not remain shut up in itself, as Aristotle held. 
Aristotle would argue that, because God knows only 
Himself. He is ignorant of everything else, We 
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argue that because God knows Him self, He conse¬ 
quently knows everything else, 

As already shown, to know means to become 
ideally that which one knows. Obviously God can* 
not become anything, ideally or otherwise. He 
cannot be anj^mg but Kim self. Further, a 
multiplicity of ideas in God is inconceivable, lor 
God is perfectly simple. Therefore what is created 
cannot be in Him, as the details of a landscape are 
reflected to a mirror. While human ialclligeace is 
conditioned by its object, from which it receives, and 
on which it depends, God's intelligeBce can be condi¬ 
tioned by nothing, depends on nothing, and receives 
from no created thing. God is absoliUcly intelligible 
and absolute intelligence, and the cause of all tbat is 
intelligible or intelligent. Therefore He must know 
crerything, in knowing Himself. 

Cod knows all things, not only in general, but 
through and throngh, down to the minutest details, 
all of which arc ruled by His providence. Things in 
general is not a reality: it has no being. God, the 
cause of all being, knows all things in their reality, 
each individually, and even their very possibilities, 
We have already ruled out the sort of modified 
creation which makes God responsible only for 
primary elements. For the same reasons we here 
rule out a modified form of knowledge, which would 
confine the divine intelligciice to universals, and deny 
it that universality of knowledge which, as cause of 
being, it demaods, If an architect were the cause of 
the house in all its details, including tbe materials 
of which it was made, and its site, he would know it, 
in knowing liimself, in hts own thought, and would 
have no need to ask the boilder for information. 
God is the cause of all things and so has ng need 
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to draw His knowledge of beings from the beings 
themselves: He draws on Himself for it; He knows 
them wholly, and nothing, for Him, is general or 
particular. 

His knowledge embraces everything ad infimtnm, 
for it comprises the real and the possible, the present 
and the future, the actual and the potential—where 
infinity Inrks under so many forms. God's know¬ 
ledge ia God. and He can fail to know only by failing 
to be. He corapreheods infinitely. '* He is," says 
St, Thomas, " virtually all things.'* 


The Contingent Future 

A spccift] difficulty is ruised In the schools over the 
contingent future, i.e., the future not yet deterrnined 
in its causes. Its bearing on Providence is obvious, 
for, if God is ignorant of the future of beings, of 
their vagaries and actions, how can He rule then? 

The difficulty is due to the fact that ihc future, as 
such, does not exist, and therefore cannot be the 
object of vision, whSe, as contingent, it has no being, 
by anticipation, in its causes, and Iherclore cannot be 
the object of prevision. How can even God Imow 
what can be neither seen nor foreseen? 

This difficulty originates m a false companson of 
Cod's knowledge with curs. Oor knowledge, l^c 
its object, is in time. H subject and object, the mind 
and the thing, do not In some way concur, llicy 
cannot be united. I do not know what you will do 
to-morrow, because my mind Is working to-day, and 
to-morrow and to-day are differeot times, uncon¬ 
nected by any certain causality. But if my mind 
were outside time, I should see what you arc gtung 
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St. ThoTDai IS absolutely unshakable on this point; 
he allows no reservations: it is not his way to <5is« 
pute the title of the first Cause to primacy, of the 
Transcendent to independencej or of the universal 
Being to communicate itself. Any diinding is an 
offence in his eyes: he allows only subordsnaiion. 
As we participate in the first being, so we have a 
share in the sovereign action, hut as this partidpa- 
(ion adds nothing to the first being, so to share in 
the divine action is not to modify it in its results, 
or to be, in any sense, a compontnt part of it. 

We have still to determine how far th U mystery 
is explicable, for, like creation, it fs a mystery, and 
cannot be fully explained. Indeed »t is the same 
mystery as creation, for creation means establishing 
being with all its mamfestations, and these indude 
created activity and its results. It is correct to say 
dial creation, properly speaking, has to do only 
with subsisting things, but (his exactitude does 
not affect tlie problem. Kon-subsisting things, 
like action, are said to be concreaied," and 
therefore created, ITie acting subject is just as 
much created as acting, as it is os subject, and 
therefore its action is as much created as its being: 
it is a participation in the first Action, just as the 
subject is a participation in die first Substance: the 
two are identical Hence we are again faced with 
the mystery of the contact and recondliation of 
absolute Being with its derivatives, of the Infinite 
with the finite. 

Here is St. Thomas’s effort to reconcile them, as 
far as is compatible with a mystery, 
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Attempt at ReconciHeUion 

“It must be understood that the divine wiU, of 

which we speak. U outside being; -!* 

pMietrated by it entirely, and as regards all tts 
S^e'rences, Now the P°«We and Ute ne^s^ 
are difierences oi being, and therefore they have 
!beir ori^ in the divine wiU.- ■' It 
that it should belong to him on whom the produc- 
non of any genus oi realities depends, to 

the diSerences of this genus, just as he who 
produces a triangle make, it eimUleral 
Now the necessary and the possible are the proper 
Terences of being. Whence it foUows that it 

belongs to God, WhoM power 

of beinff to give to what He makes, by His provi 

dince nfeessity or posaibmty of ' 

-■ Other causes do not make the law of 

or OTUtingency, but merely use it wlwn it lias ^en 

made by a higher cause. Hence a thing 

to the causality of any other cause, only in so far 

M it is its e£f«t. But that it should be 

or contingent depends on a hifber 

the cause of being, as bemg. and from ““f= 

Uife order of necessity and contmgeniy 

These accurate statements contain the whole 
jftFtrind* We tave only to imderstand Ibeo, and 

*r..o 

4e^l difficulty, via,, cliance and free-will. 

There are numbers of people. Christian, and 
I p^tunnefUas. I. if 

» Sepfiralu. Cb. iv. 
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others^ who are under the impression that it is 
disrespectful to Providence to believe in chance. 
They ar^e that wiut is subject to Providence 
should not be Fortuitous. Therefore, since all 
things are subject to Providence, nothing will be 
fortuitous, or a chance production. St. Thomas 
makes an objection out of this, and answers it. 
Far from elimicatiag chance, we make it one of the 
elements of this world. It is not, properly speaking, 
a cause, and Chance, with a capital C, means nothing. 
But It is an aeddent of causes: it comes about by 
the meeting of causal series, which are ordered in 
themselves, hut not coordinated. It Is, according 
to Aristotle’s classic example, as when two slaves, 
each sent by his master, and on Quite definite 
errands, meet in the market-place without any 
pre-airangemcnt. Or again, to borrow an example 
from St. Thofflos, it ts as when one mau buries a 
treasure, and another happens to dig a grave there, 
and finds it. 

Chance is a natural fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
Providence takes it into account and is in no way 
opposed to it. Chance is subordinatecl to Prov!> 
denee, only the subordination is tratucendeot, i.c., 
chance is on clement of something relative, Provi¬ 
dence an aspect of the absolute, and the absolute, 
far from hampering the relative or contradicting it, 
constitutes ft, corresponds to it point by point, 

establishes it in its proper nature, sustains it at 
each moment of its developtnent, and makes, rather 
than mars, its nature and characteristics. Providence 
has willed tbst in this world there should be not only 
effects, but above all an order, in which the relations 
of causes with their effects form a principal element. 
Therefore the creative action, far from suppressing 
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contingency, must guarantee its course. God is too 
sovereign to interfere with the liberty of His works: 
He IB a head Who can give complete freedom to 
His subordinates, because His govenuneat is such 
that this very Ircedom is one of its elements. God 
does not compel His works: He eudowa them. 
It Is only between ilicra that there can be victor 
and vanqinshed. Two created causes, coming into 
coniact, may agree or clash, but God s action 
neither agrees nor clashes with oursr It makes 
all things and consequently manages alJ things. 
Every effect of God. in So far os it comes from 
Him, must be necessary; but H may be, in another 
sense cootingeol, if Gc^ so determines it. 

The mistake is due to the fact Oiat we regard 
God as a cause like other causes, differing only ra 
power, a Demi-urge, Whose action co-ordinates the 
actions oi creatures, worics over the same ground, 
hamonises with them, suppom or runs counter 
to their very order. So considered, God’s inter¬ 
vention woidd overrule all secondary causes, and 
thus deprive them of their natural action; hence 
there would no longer be any contingency^ chance 
Of freedom. Then only two logical positions remain. 
Either you arc a fatalist or a materialirt. But God s 
acHon is not like the action of secondary causes. 
He transcends causality, and it may even be said 
that He is not a cause at all. God is a super-rause, 
which means that He has the power of causing a 
contingent being to be contingent, just as He causes 
a necessary being to be necessary. It is quite trae 
that, in creating tile contingent, God did determine 
it, but only as regards its deepest being, not as 
regards its lesser modes, and therefore He deter¬ 
mined it to be contingent. He deienmocd it to be 
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iindete/mined. God determines a being only in the 
sense thAt He causes it to be what it is. He may 
detennine it to be iindetcnamed, just 8 S He may 
detertnuie it to be determined or necessaiy, He is 
thus as much the cause of chance as of being. 

The same applies to human liberty. We admit it 
as a fact which neccasarily fallows on the gift of 
intelligence, Conse<juetJt)y Providence does not 
exclude, bot, on the contraiy. creates free will, even 
while all free acts, like ever>^ing else, have Cod for 
tlieir first cause. Such an expression as: “ God has 
given man liberty, and man uses it,'* shows a 
fundamental misconception of what is meant by use, 
or ^ freedom, or even by man. To be man is to 
be, in a way determined by our human nature; to 
be free is to be, us a more determined way, since it 
adds liberty to the other human perfections; to use 
iS to be, in a still more determined way, since to use 
is to put into act and render effective what was 
hitherto only potential. Thus God, Who is the 
source of being, is still more the source of free acts 
than of the free will or of the man. 

If you deny this you take from God what He 
above all demands, what is most like Himself, who 
is Pore Act. You make God only a partial cause, 
a cause which owes something to its effects, an 
ordainer who must wait to see what his creature 
mil do. and modify his plan accordingly. That is 
blasphemous. Man depends entirely on Go<L In 
all the various phases of his life from his first 
moments, in his faculties and in the exercise of them, 
man Is only a participation in being, a reflection of 
the First Being, owing everything to God, without 
Whom he has no substance, no potentiality, no act. 
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This does not detract from liberty, but, on the 
f .eontraiy, constitutes it, by sbowing that iU ooly 
C adequate explanation is to be found in Cod. Man 
f is, because God created him: be uses bis liberty, 
and does SQ in this or that way, because God created 
him with the exercise of liberty. It is a mistake to 
confuse the conditions of psychological functioning 
with the transcendent condition which creative inter* 
” vention implies. Psychologically, man would be free 
even if God did not exist, or did not act. God’s 
aetion is not an element in human action, or an 
addition to it, or blended with it. Better, God has 
00 action, if yon mean by action something other 
than God; one of the forms under which we think 
of being. God does not act m this sense: He does 
not move or intervene. Intervene would then mean 
that God’s infiueoce was Inserted into ours, and thus 
modified it, thwarted it, abolished H, and hence 
turned a free act into a necessary one. That is 
nonsense. God creates, and all that creation postu¬ 
lates is a pure relation. This transcendent relation, 
which affects hizmao action In all its phases, cannot 
ehange the character or intenul relations of human 
^ action, and make a necessary effect issue from a 
free power. It only makes the created tp be 
created and not uncreated: it only makes a derived 
being not the first being: it only mokes man not 
God. 

It ts difficult to know how to put into words a 
truth which is fondamentally so simple, yei; so mis¬ 
understood, and bring it home to Christians and 
tmbitsed thinking men. If God were to act in us 
ts we ourselves act, or like the hundred and one 
tnffuences which surround us, that would be the end 
of liberty. This mfinite composer would alone direct 
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being, DecessArily escapes us, for, to understand 
ih&t, we would have to penetrate God. It comes 
back to what we have said of creation. One of the 
terms of the reconciliation to be established, one of 
the terms of the relation to be fixed, always escapes 
our gra^p. But, though we do not comprehend, 
still, our notion pf the divine transcendence shows 
at least that the difficulties are witliout weight. 
God's very impenetrability is His best defence. 


CHAPTER VI 


NATTTSX AHV tm 

Wc have viewed the universe as a system of inter' 
changes of conunuDlcations and mutoal dependences, 
ia which the causal series, which have their ultimate 
origin in the Sovereign Being, sustain the beauty 
and usefulness of the cosmos. 

But these actions and reactions and coaununica- 
tions are not all of the same nature. The mind 
frames ideas or expresses them: an animal Is bom 
and dies: two chemical elements are combined or 
separated: a body changes its position, grows hot, 
expands, liquefies, is electrified. These phenomena 
are quite different. The last three groups of 
examples are of changes belonging to matter, and 
the sphere in which they are produced is nature 
properly so called. Tlie first belongs to an order, 
which, in itself, is alien to and higher than the 
material world, but which nevertheless b bound to 
R, and the subject in which It is produced belongs 
to two worlds. It is the human compositum, an 
aminestiy Thomistic notion, which must be carefully 
defined. 

. The phenomena known as material changes are 
qaiily distinguished. The generation and disaolu* 
Bon of animals are the extreme events of what we 
' ^ life, and life is a particular case of natural 
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functioning, nhJdi calls for special treatment, and 
which is so well treated by St. Thomas. St. Tbomaa 
differs from many philosophers and scientists la 
making the combinations and dissociations of 
elements genemtions and destmetions in the com* 
plctc sense of the words, vU., a summoning forth 
from prlmaL*y pure matter, which holds the lowest 
place in the teak of being. Again, the superfictal 
changes in the bst groui>->clunges of place, size, 
quality, and modifications of every sort—lead to the 
general problem of movement, in the complete sense 
of the word. 

Nowadays, when we speak of movement, we 
mean exclusively a change qI place, and we are 
content to imagine, with Descartc, not only that 
everything is made by Bgure and movement," as 
fiscal puts it, but that cveiythiog tr 5gure and 
movement and nothing else, in such a way that 
quality becomes quantity modified and active. St 
Thomas rejects this irapovcrishinent of being, and 
this false simplification, which is doe to a too 
mathematical conception of reality. Natoral qualities 
presuppose, but are not the same thing as mechanical 
mavemeat. Therefore a qualitative change is a 
movemcul sui geturis, and cannot be reduced to the 
other, any more than increase and duninution, whid) 
are changes of substance. Here the mechanical 
effect is osdy a means, occasion or result of on Inner 
metamorphosis, which is itself qualitative, formal, 
in a word, of an ideal order. Emile Boutroux 
endorses this when he says: " Matter in movement 
seems to be, in bodies, only the vehicle of higher 
properties, which are the physical properties properly 
so called/'^ 

* E. Boutroux, La Ccniinfencf Lois 4s la Nolufs, p. 
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NATURE AND LIFE 

To sum up. All this is a matter for movabU 
t i^g lens fnobiU), as a Thomist would say. This 
t ^fcBsivc phrase, taken in its most profound sense, 
^gjaxks with a bold line the great division of being 
•ipio two aones, on the conffnes of which is the liuman 


1 . Navi;IIS 
A. Change 

rt.Let us study change in its simplest form, which 
^jcludes, under one name, local change or change of 
f^jositlon, increase and decrease, and allcration wiili 
rJj#apect to any of the elemcnta^ qualities which we 
^ physical. How are wc lo interpret this general 
‘ , fui of nature, of which the stars and atoms offer us 
most striking instances? Movement cannot be 
-• ceally defined, any more than other primary notions. 
V, Pascal rightly says that the so-called definitions which 
* |re given it would be belter called propositions, and 
Y are more obscure than the thing they set out to 
■' .^lain. Still, a notion of movement which appears 
most fundamental at first impression, may not be 
when systematically studied, and it is legitimate to 
E^estigatc the more general headings under which 
*.Hmvejncnl should be ranged. 

. It is evident that the end of movement is to acquire 
, Niomething: to gain a certain place or position, to 
^ meh a new level of growth, to become coloured, lo 
[-grow hot, to be electrified—that is its end and re suit. 
ftt^ore tMs movement commences, Its objective will 
natural possibility; afterwards, It will be a fact, 
'•^nd during? It is tliis during wliich is the move- 
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m€nt itsd/. It may sound «irange, but this during 
cannot be fuUy grasped, lor at any given moment 
wc can only grasp a tldng acquired or a thing to 
he acquired* oever the actual acquiring. II this 
elt^ve thing exists, and it docs exist, since some¬ 
thing is dene by it, in what compartment of being 
should we pul it? Not in actual being, which has 
no more to acquire, nor ia potentiai being, which 
has not yet acquired anything. l*h«re must, then, 
be some middle term, What is its nature with 
regard to these primary notions, which have nothing 
anterior to them? Its nature must be somehow 
actual, since movement is something real, some- 
tldng wbidi actually takes place. It cannot be the 
actuality of the thing acquired, nor, moreover, 
the actuality with which we begin. Therefore the 
only actual:^ that it can be is that of potency, 
vrhich is certainly something real, for there can 
be no movement without it. Movement, then, is 
the actuality of the potential, precisely as potential 
(actus entis in potentia, prottl in potentia). You 
may think this childisli, but further analysis will 
show that it is, on the contrary, profound. 

Movement is continuous; if it is broken up and 
intennrttenl, it is then a series of movements, and 
each is necessarily continuous. For we mean by 
movement being continuous, that at any given 
moment there Is a transition hom one term to 
another, even while we afErro that there are only 
two realities, vis., something acquired and some¬ 
thing to be acquired. It seems at first sight 
reasonable to suggest that movement is some sort 
of intermediary between these two terms, since it 
passes from one term to the other, But further 
consideration will show that, however close two 
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ents may be. there is an infinity of possible 
ments between them, and it is impossible to 
te the movement between any particular pair, 
e can comprehend the starting-point, and the 
Dpping'pohit, but wc cannot grasp the movement 
goes on between them. Its reality U ever 
eting: what we apprehend is already something 
its aftermath or foretaste. 
l!l- If we say that movement is merely the movable 
^tbing in each of its successive states, we make the 
mic static. Granted no other alternative, we 
e bound to admit that movement is something 
t we cannot lay our finger on. since what we so 
indicate has either finished or not yet started. 
Wbat U in a state of flux, cannot, as such, be 
prehended: it is becoming, and not being. 

?f ’We do not go as far as M. Bergson, who ^fines 
’lieing itself by becoming. For us, being is idea-, its 
tbsolute is the first Idea, which is perfectly actual 
unchangeable. God canoot be becoming: 
^Qg, Qs such, is thinkable: the mind's object 
most be able to be designated, which cannot be said 
becoming. Consequcnily, In order to express 
omlng in terms of being, by a convenient 
nitioD. we must have recourse lo scanetbing else 
M a natural positivity, for the state of the 
ovsble thing in movement, viewed precisely as 
, expresses only being, and not the change of 
ilitAng. Regarded as brought about by an anterior 
j^lution* this being in movement is an arrival; 
rded as having still lo tom into sotnethiog else, 
is a departure. But, regarded as, at the same 
, having anterior acquisitions, and acquisitions 
to come—a double relation, given it by the mind 
is movement. 
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two insteQU tbe same, whereas the idea is neccssarr 
M «v«n Ibough iu object be change¬ 

able. 'Die image is here a lower form of sensation, 
expiring nothing In particular, whethG* concrete 
or abstract, removed from the active mtuition oi 
senses without arriving at the level of the 
uttelligencc. 

If these statements are true, we are bound to 
postulate an intelligence. Powers correspond Co 
acu, and acts arc first specified hy their objects, 
bmce jotclligencc finds in sense objects, the matter 
. uJtuHion which surpasses them, vie,, the 
iDtiutjQa of essences, we must suppose that, like 
essence, rt is on a level with the universal, outside 
tune, and necessary. We must, at least negativelv. 
abstract essence from ita externaJ or internal 
environment, which is subject to movement, con¬ 
tingency. and particularity of time and space If 
1 become immaterial, I must be potentially 

St. Thomas, 

toal ^e soul knows the universal natures of 
thiugs, It perceives that tlie form by which it knows 
IS mimatenal: otherwise it would be individuated, 
and thus would not lead to the knerwiedfre of the 
universal. Now, by the fact that the mteUiglble 
form IS unmaterial, one understands that the 
mieUect la a something {res quaedam) independent 
of matter/’* ^ 

To be quite clear, wc must (Ustingicsli four terms 
belonging to^c same process: object, act, faculty, 
and being. The becoming, which is knowledge, 
unites all these terms, and therefore they most 
belong to one and the same order. If tbe object is 
immaterial, it can only be sttained immaterially, 

‘ CC. Otsp. d* Viriiau. q, X, art. 8. eon. 
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>. i.e., the act is immaterial. If the act is immaterial, 
^ it can only issue from an immaterial power, which 
f is the faeitUy : aod lastly, a faculty and its immedi- 
l. ale subject roust be of the same order. A purely 
' niaterial being cannot possess a power which is 
' immaterial in itself or in its object. The intellect 
f may be niaterial in certain respects, but it must be 
^ immaterial as subject of this power, as doer of this 
act, and as benefited by this object. 

Hence this unique phenomenon of nature: a 
power belonging to a soul, which is the act of a 
body, without that power being itself the act of 
the body, The soul, based on matenal conditions, 
rises above them. Situated oo tlic confines of two 
worlds, h draws on both for its knowledge, as for 
everything else. 


The Soul Unknowaiie in Itself 

Wc have noticed that St. Thomas uses a very 
vague phrase to designate the soul: res quaedam, 
a something. That Is intentional. Our conclusions 
regarding the nature of an intellectual soul are 
purely negative. The intellect is outside and above 
matter—that is all we can say. We know it only 
through its acts: it remains in itself unknowable. 
M we can demonstrate is that there are present 
in ua, call them ideas or concepts, certain objects 
which, by the fact they are in us, appear as natures, 
stripped of the material and temporal conditions by 
which natures are individualised We must postulate 
as the basis of their presence (which is the result of 
a process) a snbject of the same order, which 
possesses ideas potentially, till the impress of the 
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objects, coming tlirougli tbe senses, puts it in act. 

We thus describe the phenomenon by an ocan^le 
tal&n Irom Uie act of seasalton, tlie only act wtucb 
gives us immedUte intuiLlons. We compare the 
act of understanding with sensation, whose con¬ 
ditions we know, just as we describe sensation 
itself by comparing it with action and passion, as 
when we speak of objects moving our senses, 
'Phere is this difference, however, that the action 
and passion implied :□ sensation are objects of 
intuition: we feet that we feel; whereas IntellectDal 
action and passion arc judged only by analogy. 
Normally we have no iutcllectual Intuitions. To 
think our thought ia not to make it our proper 
object, but rather to analyse the necessary conditions 
of thoQght, which, though undefinable in themselves, 
are definable precisely as conditions. This recalls 
what we have said about our knowledge of God: 
it is a sort of algebra, but in algebra there is truth. 


Stages and CondiHons oj IrUelUciitai Knowledge 

Since the intelligence is a power belonging to a 
soul which is tbe form of a body, the act of 
intellection will be an act bound up with tbe act 
of the body. In fact, it is in the midst of sense 
phenomena, in contiomty with them, and dependent 
on them, that the intellectual act takes place. It 
cannot tw detached. St. Thomas tbonght that no 
spiritual phenomenon could be produced in uS 
normally, otherwise than through the senses. If 
any event in a man’s life is spiritual, 1 suppose a 
conversion is. Yet St. Thomas goes so fsir as to 
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say that " the change from vice to virtue, or from 
ignorance to enlightenment, which takes place, 
atuins to the spiritual part of the soul per ae tide ns, 
the transmntatioa taking place per se in the sensitive 
part.”* 

How do we set about convincing someone and 
altering bis outlook? By sounds coming from our 
lips, which go to his ear, exdte or awaken In him 
mcacal images, and are changed per aceidens into 
Dew ideas or resolutions. It Is exactly the same 
with the dianges produced spontaneously in us: 
they are fundamentally physical; tliey affect the body, 
and we can bring them about only by modifying (by 
means, however, which are beyond our ken) “ the 
unconscious and generalfzable organism which 

harbours the idea.”* 

People are often surprised to find Spinoza bring¬ 
ing the body into the definition of apparently the 
most spiritual things. St. Thomas does so just as 
much, only it is not noticed, St. Thomas often 
speaks of the soul when he means the soul as form, 
as animatu^, and not as mind, and in this sense 
the soul includes the body in its defioitioo and in its 
act; it is the body iUeif in act. 

In these days of “ science *' it would be well to 
pay more attention to this conclusion and to correct 
our vocabulary accordingly. That Is one of the 
conditions of the ThomUtic revival in psychology, 
yet it is given little thought. We arc here present¬ 
ing the metaphysics of the soul in the language of 
the ancients. To-day experimental psychology 
derives its language from positivism or even 
materialism. The task remains to piece together 

■ QQ VrryieU. q. XXVI, art 3. ad, ti. 

< UmsuI Proort. Du e6U da Gu»rmontes. 
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these fragments of knowledge and make a doctrine 
of them. 

“The human soul/' wrote Spinoza, "is adapted 
to conceive a very great number oi things, and the 
more ways its body la disposed, the greater wiD 
be its aptitude/** St. Thomas would thoroughly 
agree. He says himself; “ The diverse dispositions 
of men to works of the soul depend on the diverse 
dispositions of their bodies.*’* “ The nobihty of 
the soul follows the good disposition of the body 
. . . hence it follows that those with a delicate sense 
of touch are more noble of soul and more clear¬ 
sighted in mind/** The reason has been given 
above. We arc one part matter, and matter, in us 
415 jn all things, is a falling off from intellectuality, 
since it ii a sort of degradation of being. Now, as 
everything operates at its own level, our partial 
identihcatloQ with matter will lower our object. 
Our object is not the purely spiritual world, but the 
sensible world. In order to operate in a spiritual 
way we must wait for nature to come to us and be 
incorporated in us, and that is the purpose of the 
senses- The senses mfonn us, and to do that they 
must first inform themselves; by collecting their 
material and moulding it in their own way, by 
gathering pollen and making honey. 

Blabcraiion of tht Univtnai 

The task of elaboration indicated in these words 
is indispensable becatae of the conditions imposed 

• Spinort. Pv An, Th^or.. 14- 

• D9 Mtm. «( R9tn.. iect. I. 

• Dt Anima. IX. Icct. tg. 
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on every oaturaJ becoming. Just as anything in 
the physical order is potentially everytliing, by 
reason of common matter, so tbe soul is potentially 
all things, and all things are potentially the soul, 
by reason of the divine intelligibility in which all 
things participate. But in both cases there must 
be inierme dixies, and the greater tile distance 
between the elements employed and the result 
aimed at, the more numerous the incertnediarics, 
and the more clifTicult the passage. “ Since the 
distance between intelligent beings and exterior, 
material beings is the greatest possible, the form 
of a material thing is not received by the intellect 
immediately, but reaches it through many inter¬ 
mediaries.'*’' 

Tht Stnffs 

First of these intermediarieB are the senses, i.e,, 
that organic power, whose organ is to the body 
what the sense rtsel/ is to the soof. As the body, 
once affected, affects the soul, which is not really 
a thing distinct from it, so the organ, affected by 
tte sensible thing, affects the sense, which similarly 
is not n thing apart from it, but its ontological M. 
But since the external, sensible thing can act on 
the organ only in accordance with its nature, ic., 
by Its form, there will be in the sense, i.e., in one 
of man's powers, a true reflection of the object. 
The form of the being, realized in this object, will 
be lived by tbe subject: mao will live the world, 
which becomes partially identical with him, under 
the form of an action exercised by him and received 
into him. It is this double of the universe in us 
' QQ. Disp. d§ Anima. art. XX. c. 
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Every theory of knowledge supposes a previous 
relationship between that which is to know and 
what is to be known. The real thing, in order to 
become an idea in us, must in some way be idea 
already. How it is so is explaioed in Giapter XI. 
Reality is the descent oC idea into matter. Since 
it comes from idea and rcaliaea it, it is full of idea, 
and can therefore revive it in a sobject that is suited 
to receive it. Only» it does not do so oi its own 
accord, for ideally as existing in things has lost 
the characteristics of imiversality and necessity, 
which alone could make it the object of the 
intetligence: it is subject to extension, number, 
movement and contingency. In order that the real 
may revive in the mind, with its proper character* 
istics, ft must in some way or other return to hs 
original, disembodied state and lose its individuality. 
Wiien a real thing is generated, its idea is, as it 
were, otiractsd into matter: to be understood by 
the mind, its Idea must be extracUd or absirattadf 
and this operation requires a suitable power. Let 
us repeat that this power seed not be in the soul: 
it could be a separated intelligence: it could be 
God, and ultimately it must be God, inasmuch as 
He is the source of loteUigibiUty, as of everything 
else. St. Thomas calls the active intellect a “ light 
emanating from God,'* and speaks of God as tbe 
“excelling cause of our knowledge.” But here it 
is a question of tbe irnmediate principles of knoW' 
ledge, and the view which puts them outside the 
soul may be considered as arbitrsty and we can here 
neglect it. 

Besides its passive capadty of adapting itself to 
things, of receiving the soul of things into itself, 
there is in the soul an active power of transforming, 
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which completes in the imcDecl the process of dif. 
embodying already begun in the senses, and which 
renders possible this assimilation of form, in which 
act of intelligence consists. This is the active 
intellect. The only altcnutive is to postulate innate 
ideas, whidi render experience useless. But, granted 
that our sole source of knowledge is extern^ reality, 
wherein the idea ts manifested, hut does not, strictly 
speaking, exist {ipsa forma non est, sed compositum 
per fonnam), we are bound to postulate some active 
prinaple which procures its existence. And since 
its subject must be the intellect, and its object must 
be the thing itself, we have to postulate a spiritual 
activity presiding over the synthesis of subject and 
object, which is the foundation of all knowledge. 

There is here a threefold co-operation: of the 
possible iDtelleef, wliich receives the impression of 
images representing external reality, the active 
intencct, which draws from these the ideality 
they embody, and thirdly the images themselves, 
which, by being thus impressed on the intelligence, 
bear witness to the objectivity of knowledge. The 
three necessary conditions of knowledge arc: an 
active power of idealklng, a passive power of 
receiving the ideas, and a specifying power, to which 
the idea, given and received, gives form. 

We must point out that these three elements 
arc not three subsisting things. They arc Hungs in 
the broad sense of the word {res qnaedam), but they 
are not snbjecU. The words “active intellect," 
'•possible intellect,'* “ ImageH," used as subjects of 
our sentences arc misleading, as is all language, 
^ere are not two intellects, like two souls. The 
images are only modifications of the subject which 
receives them. But we may distinguish the subject 
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precisely as endowed with understandmg, and ai 
be mg modUiable tnto these images. There U a 

similar distinction possible between the intellect 
undemanding potentially, and the intellect in act. 
Put it this way. The intellectual soul has the 
power of communicatiDg something of its own 
intelligibility to the sense images, and, because H 
also enfoys a passive power, it ia affected by the 
images and conceived the objects whicli they 
represent to it. It is this passive power of being 
specified which gives rise to the term posMf 
inUlUct, and the active power of spiritualizing the 
images which gives us the term aeCivt tntfUeet. 
The eye offers a similar example. It is not only 
transparent and passive under the action of colours, 
but at the same time it gives out light, so as to 
manifest the colours and make them actaally visible. 
Hence there are animals which are said to see at 
night, because tlieir eyes have an illummative power 
capable of lighting op tbeir objects.*’ 

In these explanations, intellectuaJ knowledge is 
seen to be really and truly a transformed sensation. 
" Sensualists agree with us on this point, the only 
difference between us being that we hold a total 
transformation. It is equally true to say that sensa¬ 
tion is only a physiological alteration transformed. 
But it 19 a total transformation. There are diverse 
orders, and there must be some elevating power in 
order to pass from one to the other. In one case 
it is the activity of sense, an animated power: in 
the other, that of the intellect, a power of an order 
higher than physical life. 

■ Cf. Cont. G^i.. n, Ch. LXXVB. 
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InlcUectual Memory 

Are the ideas which are extracted from the images 
of the imaginatloa stored up in the intellect, or do 
they merely reappear there when the coaditiona 
which gave rise to them are reproduced in the 
brain? 5t. Thomas considered this important, 
because, 1/ the ideas themselves are not preserved, 
if there remains only the capacity of reviving them 
by a renewal of the pkontosmaia, what becomes of 
our thoughts, and the memory of our thoughts, 
when the sooi is separated from its body, and can 
no longer use its brain, and therefore lacks all 
experience? 

We shall see later that the soul then acqoires a 
new and higher form of experience, but this does 
not entirely make up for the loss. If, on the other 
hand, our thoughts remain, they must revive in 
what will be practically a form strange Co their 
present one. Without an answer to this inevitable 
question, the doctrine of the soul would not be 
complete, 

In his commentary on the Sentences,^^ St. 
Thomas is hesitant. Later on bis thought grew 
more definite, though certain expressions, and, it is 
said, certain inddenu in his E(e, reveal a persistence 
of the doubt. His answer is in the aMnuative, and 
here is his reason: 

If a spiritual power is capable of receiving a new 
impression, it must be able to keep it, because it is 
hardly likely {non videtnr probabUe) that the result 
of a spiritual generation should be less stable than 
Bk, IV. dijt 50, q. I. art. 3. 
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tli&c of the aeosiiive memory, which preserver Us 
images, despite all kinds oi fluctuations^ There¬ 
fore, 0 fortiorit s. spiritual idea should be conserved 
and not need to be re-acquired by a renewal of iU 
organic conditions. 

We repeat that to know U to be, viz., to be some¬ 
thing else, and to be something else is to have the 
act oi the thing known engrafted on the anterior 
actuality of the subject. Now, between the mere 
capacity of being something else and the actual 
fulfilment of it. which is called its 4cccntf act, there 
is room for a first act, wbieh is the idea, ac^uir^d, 
but not yet lived: the state oi a being formed uncon* 
scioosly on something else, and ready to awaken 
to consciousness as soon as the condltioos for 
actual knowledge are realised. Therefore it seemi 
(videiur) that every acquired idea is preserved in 
the soul, and indefinitely, since time lias no influence 
on imiTiaicria) things. Hence eve 17 acquired idea 
persists in the life to come, though its use is only 
relative. 

But this is not memory properly so called. 
Memory concerns the past as past. To think of a 
thing, even repeatedly, without asaociating it with 
time, is not to remember it. But time is the 
measure of movement, which is a condition of 
material things, while Idea belongs only to the 
universal, and therefore to the immaterial and 
immobile, and has nothing temporal in it. Con^ 
sequent[y we can have an idea of a past event, but 
not of a past event, precisely in its proper form, as 
fiast. The past as past leaves its mark on some¬ 
thing sensible, via., tlie body. We find again what 
once was, and how it aSected us, by a process Of 
regression, called by St. Thomas reminiscence (act 
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of rememorizlng), which includes the notion of a 
continuum, and consequently of matter. 

The separated soul will be disposed by these ideas 
(granted their survival) to orientate the new ideas 
which it will receive from above. In that sense it 
will re-think its former thoughts, and will be 
conscious of so doing. This is a sort of remem¬ 
brance, if you like, but it remains tme that, strictly 
speaking and In philosophical terminology, AHs- 
totJe is right when he says tliat the soul will not 
remember when the body is no more. There is no 
intellectual memory in the proper sense of the word. 

C. Origin of ike Numan Soul 

We have no inteniioo of treating of the intellect's 
mode of functioning in the formation of the concept 
and the judgment, in the elaboration of truth and 
lapses into error, or in the process known as 
demonstration which starts from friweipies. These 
qocstlons are outside the scope of Uiis book. The 
same applies to the will. But we mast toacb briefly 
on certain consequences of whal has been said, 
vis., the origin and end of the intellecuial soul. 

Since Setng is the term of a becoming, which 
must proceed according to a fixed plan, a thing’s 
mode of becoming will depend on its mode of being. 
II the soul were only an ordinary form, i.e., the act 
of a body, if it had no other act but co inform the 
body, then its existence woald be co-lerminous with 
that of the composite body, and there would be no 
reason to postulate a special mode of coming into 
ejdstence. It would be sofBciently accounted for 
by the ordinary principles of material generation. 
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our firit parents. Adam's organism would tlien be 
the work of ceotunea of life slowly developing on 
the earth, The rational soul would be brought in 
at its prefer time, invisibly, without any observable 
intervention; naturally, but meaning by that, nature 
as a whole which includes God, to Whom alone the 
production of soul can be attributed. This would 
BtUl not be a miracle, but it u/ouli be a creation, 
and the Bible narratives would lose nothing of their 
value, philosophicul or religious. 

D. The Survival of the Soul 

There remains the problem of the survival of the 
soul, which must he treated rather carefully, ooce 
you admit with St. Thomas, and against all forms 
of PbtontSRi, the doctrine of the human eompoeiium. 

We cannot utterly perish. We possess ideas, 
which nre an earnest of immortality. The soul is 
nnmateria] and cannot be divided, broken up into its 
elements and destroyed as the body can. How can 
we perish, then, when we possess immortality? 

But this is just what is called in question. That 
we possess immorUlity merely proves that not 
everything in us will perish, hut it does not prove 
that we ourselves shah not. Man is made up of 
body and soul, and when the body is destroyed die 
man is no moi'e; not even his name belongs to him, 
as St. Thomas says une;^ectedly: To affirm that 
the man survives is to return to Plato, who taught 
that man was only an intellectual soul, and that his 
body was not an essential part of him. 

Faith answers this difficulty by the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, which is quite natural, 
granted that the natural state of the soul is to be in 
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the body. But philosophy has no recourse to faith: 
it observes that the man dies, and it cannot affirm 
that he comes to life again. It must be content with 
affirming that not everything m man dies. It might 
add that because the soul is the principal part, and 
it is customary to name ihings by their principal 
parts, it is, broadly speaking, true to say that wr are 
immortal. This is not Platonism. PI^ held tliat 
the soul was united only accidentally to Its matter, 
and literally meant that it is synonymous to say that 
the soul is immortal and man Is immortal. 

But tJiere is a still graver difficulty. If the soul 
preserves its nature and yet loses its functions, of 
what use is its nature after death? No function at 
all seems possible without a body, or rather without 
a properly disposed body, illness affects the 
incelligeuce, and can even suspend its working, by 
doing away with the organic conditions, on which 
the seoses, imagmatlon and memory depend. 

The answer is rather complicated, as it must needs 
be, and it gave St. Thomas's opponents an oppor> 
tunity of censoring his Aristotehanism. If the tank¬ 
ing individual is only actually thinking when in 
possession of interior Images, and if these images 
suppose ao organism, and the organism supposes a 
cosmic environment, how can the soul operate or even 
be cGDsdouS of hsetf. when the organism and the 
environment are no longer there? '*To exist is to 
feci one's body," wrote Maine de BIran. If the 
soul no longer feels its body, ft no longer knows 
that it exists. \MI1 death be only & dreamless sleep ? 
But apart from this awful supposition, how can we 
imagine this uoconscioDs aod inert survival in the 
plan of nature. To be neither for oneself nor for 
another, is hardly to be at all. 
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J-rom this It IS only a step to the view that the 
intellect, separated froro matter, is not entirely 
personal, even in this life, but a sort of common 
influence a light that shioes for a time in each one 
1 J?’ leaves us mere particles of humanity 

to die like day-flies in the night. That was the view 

?.'.u*■* authority of Aristotle 

Who knows? Though we still have St. Thomas’s 
commentary on the f?r Antma, and his brilliant study 
on the Untly of the InUllect againsl the Averroistt 
they scarcely clear up the positive difficulty of affirm¬ 
ing a survival which turns out to be totally 
mdescnbable, with only the data of natural psycho- 
logy to go upon. 

Still, it Ib not as desperate u all that, The actual 
purpose of the passive intellect, namely to reccfive 
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Influence. But further, it could receive from above 
what it no longer receives from below: from spirit 
instead oi from matter. Psychologicallj it could, 
and if morally it should, then there is no difficulty. 
Man with his longings, the moralist preoccupied 
with his principles, the Christian with his faith, all 
can be accommodated. 

Here is St. Thomases reply: The functions which 
depend on the body perish, I.e., the senses, imagina* 
tion, sensible experience, memory proper, and the 
passions; hut (he rational functions do not perish, 
but are simply re-orientated. *' Everything acts 
according to its being. Although the being of the 
human soul while united to the body is absolute and 
independent of the body, nevertheless the body is a 
sort of covering subject which receives it. Coo- 
set^uently the proper operation of the sotiJ, namely 
to understand, though not depending on the body, in 
the sense of being exercised through a bodily organ, 
has nevertheless its object in the body, namely the 
phantasms. Hence, as long as the soul is in the 
body it cannot underst.’ind without phantasms, nor 
remember except by the cogitative and memorative 
powers which prepare them. Therefore this mode 
of imderstanding is destroyed with the memory when 
the body is destroyed. But the being of a separated 
soul belongs to It alone, without (he body, and hence 
its operation, which is to understand, is not wholly 
expended on objects existing, lilce phantasms, in 
bodily organs. It understands of itself. In the 
manaer of substances which are totally separate from 
bodies iu their being, and tc can be Influenced by 
these separated substances, as by its betters, to 
understand more perfectly. 

Coni. n, Sr. 
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tt will be noticed in this quotation that St, Thomas 
refers to & faculty of inlultioQ which the soul even 
now posMSses, but which is kept under restraint by 
association with the body. LachcHer compares 
this /acufCy to our respiratory power during: the 
life in the womb." When the immortal lUo begins, 
this power shows itsel/, as a new-born baby breathes 
in its first cry. 

But this brings us to another difficulty. If the soul 
can function like that, of itself, without the body, 
why has it been joined to a body? U it “ for its 
own good,^' as St, Thomas says in contrast with 
Origen and the Maoichees, who regarded it as a 
fall and a punishment? St. Thomas answers that 
the soul can function without the body, but that does 
not make the body useless to it. Placed on the 
lowest rung of intelligence, it could leant only a 
Ycry little of truth if left to itself. The body is one 
of Us sources of information, looking nut as it does 
on the world. When the body perishes, tbc soul 
returns to itself, and of itself would acquire little, 
But the world above, which we on earth see only 
in reflection, Is opened to it, and it now receives from 
above what before came to it from below. Direct 
rays repUce the laborious fiUering of abstraction. 

The human soul is on the confines of two worlds 
on the horiaon of time and eternity. As it recedes 
from die lower U draws nearer to the higher, and 
when absolutely separated from the body it will be 
just iOro separated substances in their manner of 
knowing, and will receive their influence in greater 
abandance.'*'* 

In a word, at the moment of its birth in the body, 
the soul u reduced to the lowest rank of spirit; aftei 
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its separation by death it advances to a higher 
environment, and is brought under the influence of 
nobler beings. Our body gives us the rights and 
advantages of a spectator of the world, and makes 
ns active citizens of aatnre. In leaving ibe body we 
leave school to return to our real home. The body 
nourislies the mind, but rather as a warder feeds his 
prisoner. Material things develop the soul, but 
they also envelop it; they enliven it while they 
imprison it. True progress is to be found only in 
closer union with God and His Kingdom, in com¬ 
parison with which this world is only a shadow. 

That, to St. Thomas, is how kuowledge In us is 
apportioned to the various domains we successively 
inhabit. On earth wc gel everylhiog from experi¬ 
ence, i.c,, from the world entering into us, the in- 
vasloo of embodied fonfis which are disembodied by 
abstraction. But even while so operating we are 
already in communication with the world of spirit. 
The source of light is above, the form is “ divine " ; 
throughout nature we unconsciously commune with 
God. The "vision of God” is, in that sense, a 
natural truth. All truth comes from God. In one 
way or another God mnst be involved in our every 
thought, with our science and art, with everythiog. 
in fact, that implies ioteUiglbility. Our ideas come 
from above, even thongh we get them from below, 
as the reflection of the sun in the sea. Our thought 
is an Ideal reflection, just as being is a real reflection 
of the divine source which rs both ideal and real. 

In other conditions, when we have broken the 
barriers of this world, God and divine things can be 
)‘eflected in us without the mediation of the reality 
which envelops us. The intelligible world to which 
tbc liberated soul beloogs, will nourish thought and 
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rvdtore to it, full measure and overflowing, what It 
seemed to have lost. Instead of contemplating ideas 
in reflection, we shall receive them straight from 
their source, and contemplate with ourselves. God, 
the angels and ourselves will he transparent to us, 
but God in everything and in all. 


CHAPTER Vlll 

MOhAUTT 

A. Fcuf}<htians of the Doelrinr 

Oun Catholic theories of moraHty are often accused 
of being ® priori, of wearing an abstract air, of 
being based on arbitrary commandment without 
positive justification, of deriving conclusions from 
Revelation, ii«iead of establishing them by reason; 
in short, of lacking the scientific character which is 
expected nowadays In all branches of knowledge. 
It is not our purpose to defend other authors, but 
only St. Thomas, and we sBm that his principles 
of morality are scientific, They are joined to his 
metaphysics I and so they should be, since their 
object, man, is a being, and his law must come 
nncler the general laws of being. 

St. Thomas begins with what ts. Human life is 
engaged amid an ensemble of things Irom whidi 
man, by likenesses and ^fferences, gels hia own 
diaracter: he is part of a great movement, of which 
the origin, the end and the means determine his 
destiny, as they determine the destiny of all things. 
There we must look for the principles of his actions. 
Something within him speaks to him: bis con¬ 
science, i.c., the sum total of impulses subjected 
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(or man differs from othn beings in tliat lie movM 
himself towards his end, when reason has once 
recogniied it. Hence his responsibility and also 
ms danger. The tragedy of destiny consists in the 
fact that a man is daily and continually the arbiter 
of his own fate. At each moment of his conscious 
hie, and indirectly of bis nnconsdous lifc^ he does 
an act which saves him or damns liim. 

The good man cannot wander or lose his way 
^lc55 he tuTOfi from the divine course which directs 
beiftg and brings everything in creation to its proper 
end. As long as he tends towards liU end he is 
»vmg his own soul and fulfilling part of nature^# 
umveraaJ plan, He must complete his life os Us 
share in the completion of nature. This is no 
mystery, but a positive fact. 

To complete his life means that a man must 
recognize the trne nature of his life and act 
accordingly Morality is simply the art of direct¬ 
ing man 5 free activi^ so as to realize liis end and 
1318 place m God's handiwork, as bis own instincts, 
properly studied, prompt him. Or, if you like, 
morality j$ the science 0 / what a man ought to be 
by reason of what be is. 

In this epitome of Thomistic morality, certain 
pnncipsl notions stand out and need e:cplanatioo. 
rbe first of these is the notion of the last end or 
beatitude. 
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B. Beatitude 

Everything acts for an end: all activity is a search 
for something. If there were no term assigned to 
an action, implied in the action itself, then a result 
would not fallow from one rather than from 
another. Natural determitusm would be no longer 
explicable, an absolute chance would prevail, and 
science would be rendered impossible. But though 
everything acts for an end, not everything knows 
Hs end, and even when it knows it as object, it may 
not know it as end, i.e., precisely as the result to 
be obtained by appropriate means. Reason alone 
can carry out this task, and thcrelore only the 
rational being can direct himself to his end- 
WHat is that eud? Every being tends, consciously 
or otherwise, to its own realisation, preservation, 
expanwon, and, where possible, complete develop 
ment. Man is no exception to the rule. His 
nature, at once multiple and one, seeks to unfold 
and develop all its faculties in perfect harmony. 
That, at least, is what liis reason wishes when true 

to itself. ■ e 

Now harmony consists in the subordination of 
functions to a principal function; completion consists 
in full expansion ol all in the measure permitted by 
what is essential- What is essential is the higher 
life of the soul, by which we are defined, and 
distinguished from other animals. Therefore our 
beatitude, in this life and in the next, consists in 
directing all our faculties to the life of the 
iniellifcucc. 

This, however, does not tell us what the object 
is. Beatitude, so envisaged, is a form of activity, 
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and we have still to deteroiice its substance. What 
objects can make us happy? To what do we turn 
jf we would live well? To answer this question in 
detail would be to write a whole treatise on the 
mture of man, for man ought to be what he ongbt 
to be, by reason of what he is. But we can give 

a meUphysical answer, ss far as concerns the 
essentials. 

Man is essentially an intelligent being. There- 
lore the essential object of his beatitude, his 
supreme ideal, must he an object of his intelligence. 
And granted that beatitude must be perfect is its 
own order, we are led to the eonclusiou that hia 
object m^t be the most perfect object among in¬ 
telligible beings, and this ia God. Therefore human 
orCod ' essentially in the contempUtion 

St. Thomas thus combines Revelation, which 

the 

authentic teaching of Aristotle.^ 


Thomism and AiHsfottleonism 

It is strange at first sight to find St, Thomas 
relying so much on a pagan philosophy in moral 
nmttcrs, but he regarded it just as one more case 
01 a more general agreement, of which we have 
already noticed the happy success, Again, a closer 
examination will show that there arc great differ- 
ences between them. It is quite true that the 
wience of human beatitude ia the contemplation of 
i^a. but Aristotle’s explanation is set out in a 
manner calculated to confuse ns. Aristotle was 

' Cf. tithie$. 
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concerned only with tliis life, and his so-called 
happiocas is restricted to a privileged few, for 
brief periods and in precarious circumstances. In 
a world dominated by Tnatcrial things, by rank aod 
birth, only a am all minority can lead the higher 
intellectual life. How can we indulge in it when 
wc arc almost entirely engrossed in hnding the 
necessities of life, with little time for contemplation, 

But St. Thomas, while realizing the shortcomlnge 
of such a iheory, did not for that reaion abandon 
the prindplea, He bad wherewith to supplement 
them and justify their ambition. There U another 
life. Wc may not be able to describe wbat is in 
store for us, but we believe and hope, and what 
was for Aristotle an unwarranted optimism, is for 
us a reality. 

Moreover. St. Thomas does not rely only on 
rational research, be does not cooitruct a merely 
phnosophica) heaven, but makes use of the only 
heaven which is revealed to us, to give deimite 
character to beatitude, and to the moral means 
which lead up to it. Id the intuitive contemplation 
of God all our desires will be satisfied, because God 
is the source of everything good. Whatever we 
derive from the life of the senses, from intellectual, 
family, or social life, and every Other form of 
temporal happiness, must find its counterpart in 
God. Above all, faith assures us, by the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, by the new heaven and new rortfi, 
an “ accidental ” prolongation of the primary and 
essential beatitude, by which it will be adapted to 
our standing and to all our needs. It remains to 
consider how this ead can be reached. 
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C. Hittnan Acts as Means to Beatitude 

Since beatHudc is the goal of oyr activity, ii 
must be obtained by suitable acts, i.e., by acts which 
directly or indirecUy lead io it. Since man is rational 
he will advance towards his beadtude when he acts 
in conformity with his reason, bv obeying the law 
within him. wWch is derived from'the Supreme Law 
The end of a thing is its perfection, and a being 
IS perfected fay reaching the end of its proper 
activity. Therefore onr perfection must be aliaineU 
by the perfccdou of our rational being. Therefore 
moral activity and rational activity exactly coincide. 
To be moral is to act in conformity with reason. 


Another Contact with ArUloteleamsm 

In this matter we again find that Christian 
thou^ghe goes hand in hand with Aristotle. But 
we find tJie same lack of completeness on the pan 
of the feller. Aristotle agrees with St. Thomas 
that an act js moral when it 5a reasonable, and 
reasonable when it is of a nature to achieve the 
end winch reason seeks, viz., beatitude. But when 
It comes to ascertabing whetlier there is a regular 
correspondence or link between the end and the 
act. between moral perfection and morah'ty. Aris¬ 
totle u silent. His philosophy is nobly but too 
exclusively rationalistic for him to be able to 
guarantee any such connection. Man’s life is far 
too complicated; nature, society, even our own 
mtemal affairs are far too much given over to 
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chance to guarantee the end aimed at, however 
faithful and courageous our efforts. 

Things never go smoothly, and our efforts arc 
often frustrjud. Not that wc expect a reward. 
But still, virtne is its own reward, only provided it 
reaches its aim. It Is a question of the efficacious- 
nesa, and consequently of the justification, of our 
actions, It is really no more than a paradox to 
say; “ Hope is not necessary for perseverance." 
Can men Jaundi out on an undertaking with no 
hope of accomplishing it? Must not an order of 
facts correspond to the order of our actions? 
What Kant calls the rrign of ends, i.e,, die con¬ 
sistent fulfilment of our virtuons actions, needs to 
be guaranteed. Otherwise wc have only a chance 
morality, and all idea of obligation ie excluded- As 
a matter of fact, obligation Is so loose m Aristotle 
that its very existence has been denied. 

St. Thomas points out this defect, and supple* 
ments it as follows: " Whenever there is any due 
order to some end, it is necessary that It should 
lead to the end, and that deviation from it exclude 
the end. For the things which derive from the end, 
derive a necessity from the end, in this sense, that 
they are necessary if the end is to be reached, and 
they reach the end unless impeded."* 

A pagan naturalist could not feel the same assur¬ 
ance. We do not see this order, as St. Thomas 
explains it, realbed before otn: eyes. Nobody 
would dream of maintaining that visible happiness 
regularly follows each virtuous act. or that certain 
happiness follows a virtuous life as a whole. There 
are too many impediments, too many chance inter- 
ventioas between the quest and the goal. Betwixt 
* Pont. m, 
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Disinterest edness 

Once we grant tbat virtue U the rational means 
to happiness, and vice the irrationai rejection ot this 
means, we are bound to conclude that virtue 
produces happiness and vice unhappiness. Those 
who deny sacctiona either have a different idea of 
morality, and then we must ar^e with them on 
more fundamental points, or else the/ imagine that 
the means and the end arc not interdependent—that 
yon can arrive in London when travelling towards 
Berlin, and that the right rosd leads nowhere. 
What people like to call dishiterestedness is rcatly 
only a refusal to attribute to virtue its justification, 
and to Uw its dependence on being. 


Natural and Other Worldly SancUons 

There are people who declare that the earthly 
resuUSf mterior or exterior, of virtue and vice arc 
sufficient to satisfy us. We reply that they arc not 
sufficient, because they are precarious, and because 
moral laxity coexists with moral effort, although 
we like their realist and objective point of view. 
Viitue is made to serve: it Is a mesas, not an end. 
We rtspect life because of its value, we guard health 
because we value it, we study because we value 
knowledge, we arc just because we value peace. 
Similarly we act virtuously because we value 
bappioess. 

liie outcome of our actions in this world, the 
arrival of means at their end, ts too limited and 
precarious to satisfy our moral conscience or our 
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idea of order. We have rejected 
optimism and substituted a Christian 
Is thoroorhly philosophical, since It is based on 
IruSs such as existence of God, Provide nee 
eternal life, which may be proved 5 

ReveUlioD. The fact that there is a provi^ntial 
God is a divine guarantee that virtue wM be 
rewarded, while the existence of a future Ute makes 
possible that ultimate and perfect happiness which 

the world cannot give. . j 

These are the principles of the Thomistic doctnne 

of sanctions, a doctrine too compheaUd ^ 
here in fnll. Its fuodamental notion rules “ 
recompense which is extrinsic to the eflort, and n 
identifies h with llie tiormai result, the natural ont- 

come or end of our actions. ^ • 

lust as in » true sense Thomistic morality ts a 
morality without obUeation. so, in the same wnse, 
it is a morality without sanction, it /h* 

legalism ot Kant or Scotus, and takes its stwd 
on the philosophy of dqiendeat bem^. 
sanction not an extrinsic recompense, hut the^ect 
of our normal intrinsic action, under the protecting 
guidance of God. 
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